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FOR THE CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE DOCKS 
103rd STREET AND CALUMET RIVER 
Chicago docks located away from at docks and at spacious warehouses 
congestion — reached by largest vessels connected by Belt Railway of Chicago. 


under their own power. General or bulk CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
cargo handled promptly by most modern 417 West Harrison St., Chicago 
type of equipment. Warehousing facilities Our New York Marine Office is at 76 Beaver Street 
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The Traffic World 


By 1848, Portland, Oregon, although still a small settle- 
ment, was assuming importance as a shipping point. The 
California gold rush was a great boon to the Pacific North- 
west, stimulating commerce on the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette Rivers to supply the suddenly-increased popula- 
tion of California with lumber, grain, flour, fish, meat and 
other edibles. In 1850 the ocean steamer Gold Hunter began 
making the run between Portland and San Francisco on 
regular schedule; and during the next few years, Oregon- 
laden vessels threaded their way to ports as distant as New 
York and Hong Kong. In 1866 U. S. Engineers began im- 
provements which culminated in the channel, 500 feet wide 
and 35 feet deep, which links Portland with the Pacific 
and makes it a great and growing American port. 
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FRED N. MILLS 


American-Hawaiian District Mgr., Portland 


Thirty-eight years in transportation 
is the record, to date, of Fred N. Mills, 
American-Hawaiian’s District Man- 
ager at Portland, Oregon. A tele- 
graphic summary of his career re- 
veals the following highlights: 1897- 
1902, Contracting Agent for Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co., Chicago; 
1903-1905, Traveling Freight Agent, 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; 1906, Charge of 
Steamer Department, Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., San Francisco; 1907, Station 
Agent, Tonopah & Tidewater Rail- 
way, Silver Lake, California; 1908- 
1923, Pier Agent, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
and Wilmington; 1924-1927, General 
Claim Agent of American-Hawaiian, 
San Francisco; and since 1927, Dis- 
trict Manager for the Company at 
Portland. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SUPERIOR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 





Corp., 


418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 








Entered as 


second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PORT HOUSTON 





TERMINALS 


Everything to Expedite the 
Movement of Traffic 


Modern Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 


Cotton Compresses and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers in Buildings 
Electric Hoists and Conveyors 


A Personnel, Especially Trained, 
Is at Your Service. 


Port Houston’s fire insurance rates 
are as low as, and often lower than, 
those of any other port. The entire 
water-front is protected by a splendid 
system of fire mains, augmented by 
a fire boat of the latest type. 


HOUSTON OFFERS MANY ADVANTAGES 


Investigate these when shipping 
to or from the Great Southwest. 


J. RUSSELL WAIT 


Director of the Port 


1 EXPERIENCE 
2 STABILITY 
3 SERVICE 


4 FACILITIES 
Pool Car distributors. 
Bonded to U. S. Customs Department. 
Complete fire protection 
Central Location 
Building steam heated throughout. 
Private Siding. 


OLYMPIC 
WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, President and General Manager 
1203 Western Avenue SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





i f , 


Use the clock 
and not the calendar 
when your shipments go 
Via 
P. & P. U. Ry. 
and PEORIA 


(the Gateway City) 








Peoria is ‘on the way” across the country. Because 
it is centrally located and because fourteen trunk line 
railroads meet there Peoria is a logical interchange 
point for freight. 


But Peoria’s great advantage for the interchange of 
freight is in the P. & P. U. Ry. itself. 


With one objective in mind in planning it and plenty of 
room in which to work out the plans, naturally those 
things that make for the fastest, most efficient inter- 
change operation are found in the P. &P.U. Actually 
the movement between trunk lines at Peoria is a matter 
of few hours instead of days. Hours saved en route 
often lengthen into days at destination. 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 


PEORIA 4x» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. Iilinols Central R. R. 
pron hed F wcka & Santa Fe R IMinois Terminal R. R. System 
y- Inland Waterways Corporation 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Minneapolis a St. Lo — R. R. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago & lilinols Midland R New York, Chicago & St. Louls R. R. 
¢ Island & Pacife Ry. Pennsylvania Rallroad 


Cleve. Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. Peoria Terminal Railroad 
(Peoria & Eastern ) Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 








Geo. Sealy, President 








GALVESTON 


offers perfectly co-ordinated 


port services... 


Switching of cars, loading and 
unloading, trucking, warehousing, 
checking, transfer to or from ships 
—all under one management. 


Five Million Square Feet 

Storage Space ... Concrete, 

Fireproof Warehouses Pre- 
dominate. 


FOR EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY, 
QUICK DISPATCH — ROUTE 


GALVESTON 


CALVESTORN 
WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 


Kansas City Office—434 Board of Trade Bidg. 
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F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
Rail —Water — Motor Vehicle—Air— Material Handling and Distribution 





VOLUME LVI 


Our Platform 


Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
piased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 








THE VALUE OF ADVICE 

S an example of the value that can be afforded to 

the railroads and the public generally by the Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation, we might mention 
the report of his section of property and equipment on 
methods of handling railway stores material. Savings- 
amounting to $8,000,000 a year are estimated by the sec- 
tion as possible as a result of its studies. 

We are not, of course, in position to say that the 
studies have been adequate and that the deductions there- 
from are accurate; the railroads may say that they are 
not or that they do not need any outsider to make such 
studies for them—that they are competent to run their 
own business and to decide on measures of economy. That 
may all be true and it may be a foolish policy to insti- 
tute, at public expense, a bureau to offer advice to the 
railroads as to how their business should be conducted ; 
nevertheless, the study has been made, and by persons 
presumably competent to make it, however gratuitous 
the advice may be, and the railroads ought to avail them- 
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selves of it and not sneer it away. It assuredly deserves 
serious consideration to the end of finding in it some- 
thing worth while. It will be time enough to deride it 
and cast it aside when and if sympathetic examination 
shows it to be without value. Perhaps the fact that, as 
stated in the report, the stores officers of more than thir- 
ty-five class one railroads have reviewed the report and 
recommended its publication will add to its value in the 
eyes of rail executives. 

To our more or less incompetent ears many of the 
suggestions in the report sound good; in our opinion, 
there is no more likely field for finding savings for both 
railroad and industry than in the wider use of material 
handling equipment. Those dealing in it, we may add, 
seem woefully wanting in effective means of presenting 
their wares. Maybe this report will serve to rub some of 
the sleep from their eyes. 


REGULATION OF RATES 


EFUSAL of the Department of Commerce to sus- 
pend tariffs, effective October 3, of intercoastal 

steamship lines, carrying, in many instances, increased 
rates as to which shippers submitted protests and asked 
for suspension, affords opportunity for varying comments 
on the subject of regulation of rates. 

“There is a world-wide upward tendency in freight 
rates,” said Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
administrator of the shipping laws, in a statement ex- 
plaining why protestants against the new intercoastal 
rates had been overruled, “and shippers in this and other 
trades must keep in mind not only the general increase 
in price levels, reflected in increased costs to steamship 
companies, but the fact that water transportation has 
suffered in the past from severe competition, including 
cutthroat methods of obtaining business, from which the 
department’s present regulatory powers have been inade- 
quate to protect the industry.” 

If the Commission, in the most recent general rate 
increase case, Ex Parte No. 115, in which the carriers 
sought authority to make effective increases estimated 
to yield approximately $170,000,000, instead of shaving 
down the proposals of the carriers, had permitted their 
proposed rates to go into effect, accompanied by a state- 
ment such as that made by Secretary Roper with respect 
to the new intercoastal rates, what sweet music that 
would have been in the railroads’ ears! Their plea was 
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based on the contention that they needed the money to 
carry on their business. They pointed to increased costs 
of doing business. The shippers protested against the 
proposals and the Commission disposed of the matter by 
permitting temporary charges to be added to certain 
rates, it being estimated that such charges would yield 
considerably less than the amount the carriers said they 
should have. If Secretary Roper, of course, had been in 
the Commission’s place, dealing with railroad rates, he 
might not have taken such a position as he has taken with 
respect to intercoastal shipping rates. Perhaps he would 
not have told the shippers that the railroads had to have 
their way on rate increases because of “the general in- 
crease in price levels.” There is room for speculation on 
that subject. 

The Commission again and again, it also may be 
pointed out, has been charged with being “railroad 
minded,” the allegation generally being predicated on the 
opinion that it treats the railroads too well and the ship- 
pers too shabbily. The railroads say the shoe is on the 
other foot. 


The point about Secretary Roper’s statement, it 
seems to us, is that, as administrator of the laws regulat- 
ing shipping, he apparently believes it his duty to as- 
sume what may be termed a protective attitude toward 
the shipping industry. If regulation of railroad rates 
were placed in the Department of Commerce or in some 
other cabinet department, as has been proposed at vari- 
ous times, would such a department assume toward the 
railroad industry an attitude similar to that adopted by 
Secretary Roper toward the intercoastal shipping in- 
dustry? 

Whether or not Secretary Roper made the correct 
decision in not suspending the new intercoastal rates, 
he is to be commended for stating clearly the reasons 
why he did not suspend them. Shippers still may attack 
the rates in issue in formal complaints and are assured 
by the Secretary that an impartial disposition of such 
complaints will be made. 

With all the time that has been consumed in recent 
years in general rate cases before the Commission, the 
action of Secretary Roper gives rise to another query. 
Might not the Commission permit railroads to make gen- 
eral changes in rates, without assuming responsibility 
therefor, and then deal with such rates as might be at- 
tacked on a complaint basis rather than attempt to pass 
on great bodies of rates in a general rate proceeding? 
In any event, Secretary Roper has made an interesting 
contribution to the subject of rate-making. 


PASSENGER FARES 


DEAL is being written and said these days about 

railroad passenger fares, much of it silly, because 
uttered by persons who know nothing about the subject, 
and much of it still sillier because it emanates from other 
persons and even government officials who are supposed 
to know something about it. 

The railroads, as everybody knows, have lost much 
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of their passenger traffic to busses and private automo. 
biles. They desire, of course, to get it back. Whethe 
they can get it back and how they shall proceed to accom. 
plish that end is, as we view it, strictly a manageria| 
question for themselves to decide. If, by reducing fares 
‘and improving accommodations, they can win some of it 
back without losing more money than they are already 
losing, that would seem to be desirable; if they think they 
cannot do that but believe it wiser to maintain something 
like present rates on what traffic they can retain, they are 
entitled to that view. They may be right or they may be 
wrong, but the question is one for their own determina. 
tion; it is simply a business problem. 

It seems to us the height of folly, not only from the 
practical point of view, but from that of propriety, for 
any government body to attempt to tell the railroads 
what they must or should do in this respect—though, 
of course, advice and studies from such sources as the 
Federal Coordinator may be valuable and welcome. If 
the railroads have not sufficient business brains to figure 

. this thing out for themselves, then that is just too bad 
for them, but we do not know what others can or should 
do about it—provided, of course, no discriminatory or 
otherwise unfair practices are allowed. 

The only appeal that the railroads can properly 
make to governmental authority in this connection is 
that their competitors be allowed no unfair advantage 
in freedom from regulation or by way of some form of 
subsidization. That the public “demands” and “must 
have” lower railroad fares is a no more sensible plea 
than that the public demands and must have lower rent, 
or lower insurance premiums, or cheaper bread, or 
cheaper clothes. Prices are regulated by cost, supply, and 
demand. There is, of course, in some lines of business, 
unfair gouging in the matter of profits, but, in the long 
run, these things regulate themselves. Certainly, a mer- 
chant is not expected to sell food or clothing at a loss to 
himself. If he chooses to take a loss on-some parts of his 
business for the sake of retaining trade, that is strictly 
a matter for his own judgment—entirely a managerial 
function. Just so with the railroads in respect to their 
passenger fares—except that there is no chance for goug- 
ing and unfair practices under the strict regulation of 
the Commission. 

yovernment will do well, in our opinion, to keep out 
of the argument as to what passenger fares ought to be 
and what the railroads ought to do about them in order 
to make more business for themselves. Probably their own 
judgment is better than that of anyone else, but, if it is 
not, that is their own funeral. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
September 1-14, inclusive, was 228,176, as compared with 245,222 
cars in the preceding period, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. It was made up as follows: Box, 123,088; 
ventilated box, 922; auto and furniture, 24,845; total box, 148,859; 
flat, 8,771: gondola, 26,864; hopper, 14,748; total coal, 41,612; 
coke, 610; S. D. stock, 16,543; D. D. stock, 2,387; refrigerator, 
8,180; tank, 383; and miscellaneous, 835. Canadian roads re 


ported a surplus of 10,775 cars, made up of 7,838 box, 913 auto 
and furniture, 558 flat, 228 gondola, 362 S. D. stock, 500 re 
frigerator, and 376 miscellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 


2 Washington 


/ 
\ 

r It is believed that anyone who has read 
Much Work in the motor carrier act, 1935, can visualize\ 

, without difficulty a mountain of work for \ 
Sight for the Commission in the immediate future. 


That is particularly true with respect to a 
man who has lived with the interstate com- 
merce act for any length of time. 

Principles are the same whether the regulation be of the 
motor vehicle or the steam railroad vehicle, but the application 
of established principles may be materially different—hence, 
much work on that account alone. 

In that connection, one may take time out to indulge in a 
smile about the allegation that the Commission is “railroad- 
minded.” The implication in those words is that the Commis- 
sion looks on the railroad with more sympathy than on the 
truck. Back of that lies the older idea that every fight about 
rates is between railroads, on one side, and shippers, on the 
other. 

It is to be feared that men in the motor transportation 
industry have taken up that idea of a fight always between 
railroads on one side and shippers on the other more firmly 
than they will be willing to admit a few years hence. 

A fight with the railroads all arrayed on one side and the 
shippers on the other is rarer than a blue moon. - Even when 
the railroads propose a general increase in rates, shippers 
know that some of the railroads do not really support the 
move, though their names may be signed to the application. 
Those shippers know that those railroads, as soon as possible, 
will make changes in the rates that may have been approved as 
a result of that general fight. There will be solidarity for only 
a few days. 

In other words, the division in a rate case is generally some 
shippers and some railroads on one side and some shippers and 
some railroads on the other side. Unless human nature has 
undergone an unsuspected change, it is reasonable to expect 
that a like division will be shown in fights about truck rates. 
About the only change that may reasonably be expected in 
rate troubles that are brought to the Commission is the compo- 
sition of the groups. Hereafter, it may be suggested, the groups 
will be composed of some trucks, some railroads and some 
shippers, on one side, and some trucks, some railroads, and 
some shippers, on the other. 


It is conceivable that, in disposing of rate fights in which 
trucks are involved, the Commission may use terminology also 
used in railroad rate cases. However, that would not prove 
railroad-mindedness to anyone who knew anything about the 
subject. The motor vehicle men themselves use railroad ter- 
minology. The railroad men use ship carriage terminology to 
a certain extent. Men cannot invent terminology outfits as 
rapidly as they seem to invent new agencies of transport. 

When the railroad came into existence, its receipt for goods 
committed to its care for transportation, naturally, was called 
a bill of lading. Whether that savors more of the sea than 
of the Conestoga wagon is not worth debating here. 


the Commission 


Reverting to the mountain of work easy to visualize, it may — 


reasonably be expected that one of the early questions will be 
_4s to ‘whether this, that, or the other trucker is engaged in 
interstate commerce, Early in the administration of the old 
act to regulate commerce, predecessor of the interstate com- 
merce act, there were railroads whose managers thought it to 
their interest to keep free from the “clutches” of the Commis- 
sion. They resorted to devices to show that they were not 
engaged in interstate commerce, such as, for instance, notifying 
the public that they would not accept any freight except on the 
basis of the shipments having origin on their rails. Of course 
that availed them nothing. 

Memory, which may be at fault, says that one railroad in 
the Rocky Mountain country contended that, because it was 
not connected with another railroad at a town served by an 
undisputed interstate railroad, it was not a carrier of interstate 
commerce, though it carried forward goods brought to that 
town by the other carrier. 

In every phase of motor regulation, it is believed, the Com- 
mission will have to traverse much of the ground over which 
it has gone since 1887, when the act to regulate commerce went 
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into action with the Commission as the agency of its adminis- 


tration. 





The Administration may not be 
shadow-boxing, but it and the Federal 
Trade Commission are carrying on con- 
current efforts to get industries under 
codes. The National Industrial Recovery 
Administration is the direct agency of the 
administration and the Federal Trade Commission may be classi- 
fied as an indirect agency. 

More than a score gf industries have filed codes with the 
Federal Trade Commissi®n under its trade practice conference 
agreement plan. George L. Berry, head of the skeletonized 

RA, is trying to persuade industries to make codes under what 
is left of the national industrial recovery act. 

Agreements filed with Berry must bow to the collective 
bargaining provision of the recovery act. The codes filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission need make no mention of ar- 
rangements between employers and employes. The Federal 
Trade Commission act was passed in 1914 with a view to bring- 
ing about a relaxation of the antitrust acts, the philosophy of 
which is that the harder the competition in an industry, the 
better for the country. 

President Roosevelt, by proclamation, has vested authority 
in the Federal Trade Commission to approve codes under the 
national recovery law. But the proclamation directs that all 
such codes provide for inclusion of the provisions of the collec- 
tive bargaining section of the act that was made famous by 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 

Just why he did that has never been explained. George L. 
Berry, the successor of Johnson and Richberg as head of the 
NRA, also has power to approve codes. They, of course, must 
contain the collective bargaining provision, which is desired 
by the leaders of organized labor. 

A suspicion among industrial leaders opposed to the collec- 
tive bargaining law is that this two-headed effort about codes 
is being put forth with a view to having the matter presented 
to Congress as one needing coordinating so that Congress will 
legislate on the subject in a manner satisfactory to organized 
labor leaders. 


Two-Headed Code 
Effort Now 
Being Made 





More breath is being used in Wash- 
ington these days asking, “will we get 
into it,” than in questions intended to 
bring forth an appraisal of the proba- 
bilities of the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign. Getting into it means, of course, 
the war in Ethiopia, or any supplement thereto. 

The fact that the United States, as colonies and as an in- 
dependent country, have been drawn into three or four Euro- 
pean wars, seemingly, has planted in the veins of Americans 
a virus compelling them to give serious thought about and 
finally take action on the troubles of Europe. They have never 
started a war in Europe but they have got in, particularly in 
the Napoleonic and Hohenzollern wars. There is no doubt about 
the sincerity of the belief of average Americans that they were 
forced into them by the hostile acts of European governments. 

A fact that seems to stand out is that Americans take very 
seriously the ponderous utterances of Europeans, especially if 
the speaker is a Herr Doktor, a professor of the Sorbonne, or 
a Sir Samuel, or a Sir Josiah, described as a great economist. 
All a considerable section of Americans seems to need to start 
them dreaming about righting wrongs far from home is to have 
a titled person assure them they face a big moral issue or are 
in danger of losing their souls. 

In this country when a European “brain truster’” says some- 
thing (and that is all the average titled European is) some 
Americans show signs of moral exaltation. When a native 
“brain truster”’ says something they act, many times, as if 
they were hearing the bray of a long-eared quadruped. Why 
they take European brain trusters so seriously might be inquired 
into by a psychologist with profit to himself, if not the whole 
country. 


Credulous Americans 
Easy Victims 
of Propagandists 





Frederick J. Lordan, chief examiner 
of the Department of Public Service of 
Washington, thinks that what appeared in 
this column (Traffic World, September 21, 
p. 458) with respect to a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Washington holding 
unconstitutional a statute of Washington authorizing that branch 
of the government to assess costs of investigations of utilities 
made by it against the utility investigated was “obviously . . 
an unfair statement.” . . “Undoubtedly,” he adds, “this is 


Citizens Must Be 
Treated Alike by 
Public Officials 


due to the fact that the true situation was not at the writer’s 
attention at the time the article was written.” 
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The whole of the opinion of the Washington Supreme Court 
was not available af the time of writing. Mr. Lordan said he 
particularly objected to the statement that “government by 
prejudice and animosity received a head-cracking blow from 
the Supreme Court of the state of Washington.” Continuing, he 
said: ° 


Obviously, it is a head-cracking blow, but it also must be clear 
that when a tested and tried statute construed by the highest 
appellate courts of the most forward states in the union upon the 
subject of public utility regulation, when followed as construed by 
those tribunals, and when presented to another supreme court and 
there overruled and declared unconstitutional, your article should lay 
some emphasis upon the true facts. In fact, you make it appear 
that the utility commission of the State of Washington is attempting 
some outlandish procedure in violation of all the rights of man and 
the tenets of fair government. 


On the question of constitutionality and the conduct of the 
department the court said: 


Under the equal protection clauses of both the federal and our 
state constitutions, the legislature may not itself place unequal bur- 
.dens on those similarly situated and what it may not itself do, it 
cannot authorize others to do. In any event, the legislature may 
not abdicate its own power and authorize the department, without 
any fixed standard or guide, at its own pleasure or in its own dis- 
cretion to charge one hundred per cent of the investigation costs to 
one and but one per cent, or even less, to another. With no known 
rule as a guide, every utility subject to investigation must be utterly 
dependent upon the good will or the whim of the department. We 
do not charge the department, as at present constituted, with inten- 
tional unfairness nor do we anticipate that the department, as it may 
in the future be constitued, would intentionally discriminate and 
yet the act makes such favoritism and discrimination possible and 
that possibility makes the act unconstitutional—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading for the week ended October 5 was 
706,877 cars, an increase of 76,106 over the preceding week, the 
increase being attributed, in large measure, to the resumption 
of mining in the bituminous fields. The week’s loading was an 
increase of 74,471 over the corresponding week in 1934 and an 
increase of 44,504 over the same week in 1933. Miscellaneous 
loading totaled 279,287 cars; merchandise, less than carload, 
168,750; coal, 128,521; grain and grain products, 37,523; live- 
stock, 19,581; forest products, 31,999; ore, 33,395; coke, 7,821. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended September 28 
totaled 630,771 cars, a decrease of 10.9 per cent below the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. (See Traffic World, Oct. 5.) Coal loading, largely on 
account of the miners’ strike, fell off 70,237 cars that week. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1935 1934 1933 

4 weeks in January 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
4 weeks in February 2,325,601 2,314,475 1,970,566 
& WOGEKS Im BIAQFCN 2... .05. .. 3,014,609 3,067,612 2,354,521 
© WOGES If AMT .iciccccsccss .- 2,303,303 2,340,460 2,025,564 
Se MEET eis wieaieiesciek o.00inelds 2,327,120 2,446,365 2,143,194 
NE SN ENO «ences ecarénwnsiaes.0eardn 3,035,153 3,084,630 2,926,247 
Eon le I eer eae 2,228,737 2,351,015 2,498,390 
a Uk are 3,102,066 3,072,864 3,204,919 
Week of September 7 ............. 592,786 563,883 577,933 
Week of September 14 ............. 700,357 647,485 660,086 
Week of September 21 ............ 707,644 644,498 659,866 
Week of September 28 ............ 630,771 646,084 669,186 

BE. BF biawat ee ererewwss-owwe 23,138,418 23,362,452 21,614,680 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 28 and 
for the corresponding period last year, by districts, was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,744 and 4,991; live 
stock, 1,129 and 1,763; coal, 25,69! and 24,908; coke, 1,932 and 1,331; 
forest products, 1,689 and 1,475; ore, 2,549 and 1,623; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 44,458 and 43,094; miscellaneous, 60,708 and 53,969; total, 
1935, 143,900; 1934, 133,154; 1933, 141,925. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,199 and 3,020; live 
stock, 1,099 and 1,544; coal, 14,682 and 27,251; coke, 2,534 and 1,914; 
forest products, 1,249 and 1,130; ore, 6,451 and 3,919; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 32,021 and 30,429; miscellaneous, 53,617 and 45,601; total, 
1935, 114,852; 1934, 114,808; 1933, 125,577. 
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Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 304 and 314; live 
stock, 265 and 211; coal, 815 and 32,780; coke, 505 and 405; forest 
products, 635 and 557; ore, 144 and 205; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,498 
and 5,543; miscellaneous, 7,023 and 6,154; total, 1935, 15,189; 1934, 
46,169; 1933, 52,092. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,463 and 2,854; live 
stock, 1,160 and 1,137; coal, 10,924 and 15,994; coke, 307 and 267; for- 
est products, 9,014 and 6,729; ore, 584 and 459; merchandise, L. C. L.,, 
28,720 and 29,102; miscellaneous, 44,010 and 35,288; total, 1935, 97,182; 
1934, 91,830; 1933, 94,723. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,694 and 
89563; live stock, 5,307 and 10,440; coal, 3,840 and 7,790; coke, 1,090 
and 83; forest products, 9,874 and 6,152; ore, 21,952 and 13,567; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 19,507 and 19,720; miscellaneous, 33,154 and 29,108; 
total, 1935, 108,418; 1934, 96,163; 1933, 99,720. - 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,532 and 
8,869; live stock, 7,407 and 12,275; coal, 4,560 and 10,733; coke, 207 
and 189; forest products, 6,026 and 4,067; ore, 1,592 and 1,869; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 24,359 and 23,731; miscellaneous, 43,539 and 42,863; 
total, 1935, 97,222; 1934, 104,596; 1933, 100,437. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,260 and 4,003; 
live stock, 1,932 and 3,175; coal, 2,485 and 4,298; coke, 102 and_ 280; 
forest products, 3,963 and 2,864; ore, 337 and 226; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,665 and 12,991; miscellaneous, 28,264 and 31,527; total, 1935, 
54,008; 1934, 59,364; 1933, 54,712. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


A compilation of the revenue traffic statistics of class | 
steam railways from 139 reports representing 149 railways made 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics for July and for the 
seven months ended with July shows a revenue ton mile of 
10.59 mills in July, 1935, as compared with 10.11 mills in July, 
1934; a freight revenue of $220,317,764 in July as compared 
with $221,000,069 in July, 1934; and revenue tons carried of 
110,115,000 in July, 1935, as compared with 113,211,000 in July, 
1934. - 

The compilation for the seven months ended with July, 
1935, shows a revenue ton mile of 9.85 mills as compared with 
9.89 mills for the corresponding period in 1934; a freight rev- 
enue of $1,536,293,1838 as compared with $1,540,242,362 in the 
corresponding period of 1934 and revenue tons carried of 786, 
800,000 in 19385 as compared with 792,668,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. 

The compilation shows a revenue passenger mile of 1.84 
cents in July, 1935, as compared with 1.80 cents in July, 1934; 
a passenger revenue of $31,487,162 as compared with $32,103,428 
in July, 1934, and 37,577,000 revenue passengers carried as com- 
pared with 39,388,000 in July, 1934. 

‘' In the seven month period ended with July the railroads 
had a revenue passenger mile of 1.97 cents, which was exactly 
the same as the revenue passenger mile in the corresponding 
period of 1934; the passenger revenue was $202,153,204 as com- 
pared with $197,170,124; and the revenue passengers carried 
totaled 257,007,000 as compared with 261,564,000 in the first 
seven months of 1934. 


COAL BUSINESS ON ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Approximately 550,000,000 tons of coal have been hauled 
by the Illinois Central System in its eighty years of handling 
that kind of traffic, according to an announcement by the rail- 
road. The first records available show a tonnage of approxi- 
mately 60,000 handled in 1857, while nearly 13,500,000 tons were 
moved in 1934. 

The entire tonnage handled by this one railroad, if loaded 
at one time, would require more than 10,000,000 average ccal 
cars, Which would make a train reaching something like three 
times around the earth at the equator. 

In attaining this record, President L. A. Downs says, the 
Illinois Central has become one of the major coal carriers of 
the United States. Coal accounts for two-fifths of its annual 
tonnage, and it handles one car out of every twenty shipped 
by rail. There is an investment of roundly $300,000,000 in the 
coal business on the Illinois Central System, counting mines, 
retail yards and railway property. The railroad’s July volume 
of coal traffic is usually half of that for January, and the aver- 
age rate at which coal moves is about one-half cent a ton a mile. 








Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Sept. 28 


Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 39,196 18,299 62,997 
TOGA GH BORGES  ciciccicccccvvvce oe 5 1984 32,614 30,545 123,754 
1933 31,558 22,252 132,746 
Preceding week Sept. 21 ........ 1935 42,552 18,499 133,234 
Per cent increase over .......... 1934 20.2 
Per cent decrease under ........ 1934 40.1 49.1 
Per cent. increase over .......... 1933 24.2 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 17.8 52.5 
1935 1,163,352 492,731 4,456,358 
Cumulative 39 weeks to Sept. 2841934 1,283,411 788,816 4,532,758 
1933 1,287,147 636,699 4,099,547 
Per cent increase over ..... ee 
Per cent decrease under ..... oo ckeen 9.4 37.5 : ey 
Per cent increase over ..........1933 8.7 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 9.6 22.6 


Per cent to 15 year average 63.6. 


Forest Mdse. 
Coke products Ore L. C. L. Miscellaneous Total 
6,677 32,450 33,609 167,228 270,315 630,771 
5,209 22,974 21,868 164,610 244,510 646,084 
7,516 25,760 35,584 175,787 237,983 669,186 
6,571 33,058 36,310 166,630 270,790 707,644 
8.2 41.2 53.7 1.6 10.6 - 
26.0 13.6 
11.2 5.6 4.9 5.7 
246,076 1,015,329 775,824 6,079,873 8,908,875 23,138,418 
260,969 882,576 683,615 6,232,611 8,697,696 23,362,452 
211,556 815,171 575,723 6,340,690 7,648,147 21,614,680 
15.0 13.5 2.4 
5.7 2.5 1.0 
16.3 24.6 34.8 16.5 7.0 
‘ 4.1 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FOURTH SECTION SUGAR 


N fourth section application No. 13847, sugar to Texas, em- 
| bracing also fourth section application No. 15581, the Com- 
mission, by division 2, in fourth section order No. 12040, has 
continued relief from the long-and-short haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 authorized by fourth section order No. 10175 as amended, 
in connection with the rates on sugar from points in Colorado 
and other western beet sugar producing states to destinations 
in Texas. It has authorized applicants having circuitous lines 
or routes to establish rates on sugar from points in Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah, shown on pages 
g and 9 of E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-2429, to Ashdown, Ark., 
and Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., the same as the rates contemporane- 
ously maintained on like traffic over the-direct line or routes 
from and to the same points, but not lower than the present rates 
over such direct lines or routes, and to maintain higher rates to 
intermediate points and subject to further conditions relating to 
combination of rates and circuity. 

In this proceeding the Commission considered the question 
of propriety of granting relief without imposing the require- 
ments of the equidistant provision. Applicants urged that as 
the relief was not predicated on circuity but on market competi- 
tion it should be continued in effect without imposition of the 
equidistant provisions. They asserted that if the relief was 
made subject to the equidistant provision they would be com- 
pelled either to withdraw from participation in the movement of 
the traffic over their routes through Kansas and Oklahoma or to 
reduce the rates to points on their lines in these states; and 
that if rates to points on their lines in Oklahoma were reduced 
to the bases in effect to Texas points it would result not only 
in reductions in rates to points in Oklahoma on the lines of 
other carriers but also destroy the long standing relationship 
between the rates from the eastern Colorado group to points in 
Oklahoma and those in effect from New Orleans, unless carriers 
serving the latter point made reductions in rates that were 
now on a competitive basis. They further asserted that compli- 
ance with that provision would disrupt the origin and destination 
groupings involved which had been recognized for many years 

The Commission found that the existing rates as to which 
applicants in No. 13847 now had relief were compensatory and 
that the preservation of the present grouping and long stand- 
ing relation in the rates from the origin territory here considered 
and the rates from other sugar producing districts to the same 
destination territory constituted a special case which warranted 
a continuance of the relief heretofore authorized by fourth 
section order No. 10175, as modified and amended, without the 
imposition of the equidistant provision of section 4. A similar 
finding was made as to application No. 15581. 

Chairman Tate, concurring, said he approved the report 
without the imposition of the equidistant clause, while voting as 
a member of a division, out of deference to the action of the 
Commission in prior cases involving groupings. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Apples 


No. 26775, Duluth Chamber of Commerce ei al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
etal. By division 3. Reparation awarded. Two carloads, apples, 
Brownville and Shubert, Neb., to Duluth, Minn., misrouted by 
the Burlington. Applicable rates over routes these shipments 
should have moved were 48.5 cents from Brownville and 37 cents 
from Shubert. Rates over routes over which the misrouted ship- 
ments should have moved and over routes over which six other 
shipments, not misrouted, actually moved, were not unreasonable, 
except one shipment, forwarded by the shipper to Omaha, Neb., 
for diversion and reconsigned to Duluth, as to which the appli- 
cable of 60 cents was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
48.5 cents. 

Spinach 


No. 26707, State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Weight bases 
used for assessment of charges on freight and express ship- 
ments of spinach from Norfolk district of Virginia to points in 
official classification territory not shown to be unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Finding without prejudice to any different 
conclusion which may be reached on further hearing in State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pennsylvania, 208 I. C. C. 
347, concerning estimated weights on spinach from the Norfolk 


‘instead a joint rate of $3.26. 








district. It was alleged that shippers of spinach from points §n 
Texas were preferred. 
Sheet Metal Work 


No. 26188, Michaels Art Bronze Co. vs. C. & O. et al., embrac- 
ing a sub-number, Cincinnati Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. 
et al. By division 2. Report on reconsideration. In original 
report, 205 I. C. C. 78, Commission found rates charged on bronze 
or nickel-bronze building sheet-metal work, in less than carloads, 
and carloads, shipped from Covington, Ky., to Portland, Ore., 
and in less than carloads from Cincinnati, O., to Seattle, Wash., 
were not unreasonable and dismissed the complaints. Commis- 
sion now finds rate charged on two carload shipments from 
Covington, Ky., to Portland, Ore., was inapplicable, that the 
applicable rate was $2.35, that the applicable rate was not 
unreasonable and that the Michaels Art Bronze Co. is entitled 
to reparation of $58.80. Prior findings modified accordingly. 


Coal 


I. and S. No. 4102, Coal—Ala., Ill., etc., to New Orleans sub- 
ports. By division 3. Proposed increased rates, coal, mines in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky and southern Illinois to certain 
points in Louisiana found justified. Order of suspension vacated 
as of October 12 and proceeding discontinued. Respondents 
proposed to cancel the New Orleans, La., rates on coal, from 
mines in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, and southern Illinois 
to Algiers, Gretna, Harvey, Marrero (Amesville), and Westwego, 
La., leaving in effect the New Orleans rates plus switching 
charges. In addition respondent Southern Railway proposed 
to cancel its New Orleans rates to Avondale, La., and apply 
Protest against the latter rate 
was withdrawn at the hearing, that rate having been made 
effective in connection with all participating carriers except the 
Southern, 

Fourth Section Cement 


Fourth section application No. 15144, cement to West Vir- 
ginia. By division 2. In fourth section order No. 12041, authority 
granted to establish rates, cement, in straight carloads, or in 
mixed carloads with cement mixture, points in central and trunk 
line territories to destinations in West Virginia without observ- 
ing the long-and-short haul provision of section 4 of the act, 
subject to circuity and combination limitations. Applicants 
authorized to establish over existing routes for transportation 
of cement in straight carloads or in mixed carloads with cement 
mixture (consisting of cement and common sand, in boxes), 
minimum 50,000 pounds, from and to the points considered, the 
lowest rate applicable on like traffic over any line or route from 
origin to destination on the basis set forth in the report and to 
maintain higher rates from and to intermediate points. The 
Commission said the proposed rates were on the basis of the 
distance scale of rates prescribed in Southern Cement Rates, 132 
I. C. C. 427, in which subsequent reports have been made, 139 
I. C. C. 484, 147 I. C. C. 303, 155 I. C. C. 339, 176 I. C. C. 747, and 
188 I. C. C. 602, except the branch lines of the C. & O. north 
and south of the main line from Hinton to Kenova, W. Va. To 
the latter points the rates to main line junction points on a 
basis made with relation to the distance scale prescribed by 
the Commission in Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q, 
81 I. C. C. 1, 83 I. C. GC. 80, are to be observed as minima. 
Otherwise the rates to intermediate points will not exceed the 
scale prescribed in Southern Cement Rates, said the report. 
Relief sought by applicants was similar to that granted in fourth 
section order No. 10599, entered in Cement in Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory, 174 I. C. C. 224, 194 I. C. C. 429, and further considered 
in Cement to New England Territory, 209 I. C. C. 682, according 
to the report, the only difference being that the proposed rates 
in the instant proceeding were to be constructed on the basis of 
the scale prescribed in Southern Cement Rates, observing rates 
to branch line junction points as minima, whereas the present 
rates were constructed with relation to the scale prescribed in 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 

Chairman Tate, concurring, said he approved the report 
without the imposition of the equidistant clause, while voting as 
a ‘member of a division, out of deference to the action of the 
Commission in prior cases involving groupings. 

Face Brick 


No. 26708, Hope Brick Works vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, 30.5 cents charged, two carloads, face brick, 
Hope, Ark., to Perryton, Tex., in September and October, 1929, 
found inapplicable. Applicable rate found to have been 28 
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cents. That rate found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
21 cents in the past and 20.5 cents for the future. Reparation 
of $116.22 awarded. New rate to be established not later than 
January 14. 

Feed Collectors 


No. 26853, Gehl Brothers’ Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Charges collected, dust collectors, 
parts of feed collectors, less than carloads, points in western 
trunk line territory to West Bend, Wis., and from West Bend 
to points in Minnesota, South Dakota, Illinois, and Ohio, prior to 
September 20, 1932, applicable and not unreasonable. One ship- 
ment made after that date found to have been overcharged and 
refund directed. Commissioner Lee dissented from the main 
part of the decision. He thought that under Rule 20 of the 
classification the collectors should have been given the same 
rate as the whole machine. 

Paper 


Fourth section application No. 15935, wrapping paper and 
paper bags to Jacksonville, Fla. By division 2. Parties to Johan- 
son’s I. C. C. No. 2623, other than the Tennessee Central, au- 
thorized, in fourth section order No. 12050, to establish and 
maintain a rate of 41 cents, wrapping paper and paper bags, in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 50,000 pounds, from Ad- 
vance, West Monroe, and Bastrop, La., to Jacksonville, Fla., with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul parts of section 4. The 
relief was sought and obtained to meet a competitive rail-water 
rate of 39.5 cents from the northern Louisiana points mentioned 
to Lake Charles, La., and Bull Steamship Line beyond. The 
Commission said it concluded from the facts presented that 
the competition which applicants were endeavoring to meet 
justified relief in connection with the rate sought from Advance, 
West Monroe, and Bastrop, subject to the terms and conditions 
set forth in international Paper Co. vs. A. & V., 153 I. C. C. 
171, dealing with rates to West Monroe and Bastrop to destina- 
tions in southern territory. 


Iron and Steel 


No. 26902, Barton Corporation vs. C. & N. W. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rate, iron and steel articles, Chicago, Ill., and 
points taking the same rates, to Barton, Wis., on shipments cov- 
ered by informal complaint closed in October, 1934, not un- 
reasonable. 

Putty Drums 


No. 26769, Paint Products Co. et al. vs. New York Central 
et al. By division 4. Rate charged, 89.5 cents, minimum 16,000 
pounds, putty drums, Toledo, O., to Memphis, Tenn., between 
March 28 and November 30, 1928, found applicable but unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded a rate 92 cents, minimum 14,000 
pounds. Reparation of $71.08 awarded. Commissioner Mahaffie 
dissented. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 10898, application of Monessen Southwestern for cer- 
tificate to operate its lines of railroad in interstate commerce. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the city of Monessen, Westmoreland county, Pa., 
permitted to intervene. 

Fourth section application No. 15746, machinery and machines 
from southern to official territory, including border points. North 
Carolina Utilities Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 26967, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 10754, Dalles & Southern stock. Application for 
——r to issue 700 shares of common stock with no par value 
denied. 

Finance No. 10733, application of the Dalles & Southern for 
authority to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Wasco County, 
Ore. Application for authority to acquire and operate a line of rail- 
road formerly owned and operated by the Great Southern in Wasco 
county, Ore., dismissed. 

No. 26401, Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co.; A. E. Marlott, doing 
business as Marlott Coal Co.; Central Coal & Coke Co., and M. J. 
Bernardin, receiver; and Kansas City Midland Coal & Mining Co. 
vs. Wabash et al. Order of June 24, as modified, further modified to 
the extent of requiring the schedules to be filed on 5 days’ notice in- 
stead of 15 days’ notice. 

‘No. 26607, L. Berman & Son vs. C. & O., N. & W., and Virginian 
Railway Co. Order in this proceeding corrected by eliminating Ad- 
miralty from the points of origin. 

No. 27137, National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey vs. A. & 
R. et al. American Sugar Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 3511, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. bonds. Fourth sup- 
plemental order. Supplemental order of December 7, 1931, 180 I. C. C. 
46, as modified by the second supplemental order of February 24, 
1932, 180 I. C. C. 522, and the second supplemental order, both as 
modified by the third supplemental order of December 11, 1933, further 
modified so as to permit the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. to pledge and 
repledge, at the ratio prescribed in the second supplemental order, to 
and including December 31, 1937, all or any part of not exceeding 
$12,500,000 of general consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds therein 
authorized, as collateral security for any note or notes issued or 
which may be issued by it within the limitations of section 20a (9) 
of the interstate commerce act. Except as hereby modified, supple- 
mental order of December 7, 1931, and second supplemental order 
4 February 24, 1932, heretofore modified, to remain in full force and 
effect. 

Finance No. 9509, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. bonds. Second sup- 
plemental order. Order of July 18, 1932, 187 I. C. C. 75, as modified 
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by supplemental order of December 11, 1933, further modified so as to 
permit the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. to pledge and repledge, at the 
ratio prescribed in the order, to and including December 31, 1937, ajj 
or any part of not exceeding $2,000,000 of general consolidated mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds therein authorized to be issued, as collatera] 
security for any note or notes issued or which may be issued by jit 
within the limitations of section 20a (9) of the interstate commerce 
act. Except as hereby modified order of July 18, 1932, as modifieq 
by the supplemental order of December 11, 1933, to remain in ful] 
force and effect. 

No. 27066, Waupun Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Phillips Pe. 
troleum Company permitted to intervene. 

No. 25595, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Ahnapee & Western 
et al. Complainant’s petition for reopening, further hearing, ora] 
argument, and reconsideration and for modification of the Commis- 
sion report and order, denied. 

No. 26664, West Coast Separator Company et al. vs. Atchison, 
Fee & Santa Fe et al. Defendants’ petition for reconsideration, 
denied. 

l. and S. No. 4017, ex-lake grain from Ogdensburg to New Eng- 
land. Petitions of certain carriers and Corn Exchange of Buffalo, N. 
Y., for reconsideration and reargument, denied. 

1. and S. No. 4059, coal from Smithfield, O., to the Ohio River. 
Petition and supplemental petition of carriers for rehearing or re- 
argument, denied. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26869, Bisbee Linseed Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and four sub- 
numbers thereunder, Same vs. C. & E. I. et al., Same vs. B. & O. et 
al., Same vs. Same, and Same vs. G. T. et al.; No. 26879, Bisbee Lin- 
seed Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. and a sub-number there- 
under, Same vs. B. & M. et al. Bisbee Linseed Company asks for 
further hearing. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Co. et al., Southern cement rates. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, L. R. Powell, Jr., and Henry W. Anderson, receivers, ask for 
modification of the order accompanying fourth supplemental report, 
decided July 6, 1931. 

No. 16056. Fort Smith Rim & Bow Co. vs. B. & O. et al. South- 
western carriers ask that the order of May 9, 1935 (98 I. C. C. 536), 
be modified by canceling therefrom the paragraph which provides that 
the order shall continue in force until the further order of the Com- 
mission. 

No. 17289, Northrup King & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Agent 
FE. G. Boyd for and on behalf of carriers operating in western trunk 
ne ask for vacation of order covering rates on millet seed, 
cc. i 

No. 20120, Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. and 
No. 20147, Mangeldorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Agents E. B. 
Boyd and F. A. Leland for and on behalf of carriers operating in 
western trunk line and southwestern territories ask for vacation of 
order covering rates on millet seed, C. L. 

No. 12653, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. anda 
sub-number thereunder, Same vs. Director General; No. 12695, Rudy- 
Patrick Seed Co. vs. I. G. N. et al. and a sub-number there- 
under, Same vs. Director General. Agents E. B. Boyd and F. A. 
Leland, for and on behalf of carriers operating in western trunk 
line and southwestern territories ask for vacation of order in which 
rates on sorghum and sudan seeds were prescribed to be the same 
as rates contemporaneously maintained on wheat. 

No. 26004, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. E. B. Boyd for and on behalf of carriers operating in 
western trunk line territory asks tor vacation of order covering rates 
on sweet cloverseed, C. L. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10947. Amendments to joint application of the As- 
sociated Railways Co. and the railroads that are its stockholders, to 
clarify the application for dismemberment of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis property. Among the amendments by the Associated Railways 
Co. is an application for permission to abandon operation under track- 
age contracts 48.82 miles of main line track from Tracy to Des 
Moines, Ia., the track being owned by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. Another amendment changes the language of the original 
application so as to declare that the proposed acquisition of opera- 
tion by the applicants of the several portions of line described in the 
application will be in furtherance of and consistent with the Com- 
mission’s plan adopted for the consolidation of the railway properties 
of the United States into a limited number of systems, in the event 
that that finding shall be modified by the Commission in accordance 
with the request of the applicants herein. An application for modi- 
fication of the Commission’s plan promulgated December 9, 1929, is 
to be filed by the Associated Railways Co. so as to provide for the 
allocation of parts of the Minneapolis & St. Louis to the lines com- 
posing of various consolidated systems. Each of the eight applicants 
other than the Associated in this amended application ask the Com- 
mission to buy its share of the stock of the Associated Railways Co. 

Finance No. 10977. Cambria & Indiana Railroad Co. asks for 
authority actually to sell $1,300,000 of 3% per cent bonds out of an 
authorized issue of $2,000,000. The company plans to retire $1,800,- 
000 of first mortgage gold 4% per cent bonds, the company to pro- 
vide the funds for the difference in face of the new issue and the 
issue to be retired. The company proposes to sell the $1,300,000 of 
bonds without employing ‘banks or brokers. 

Finance No. 10975. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon operations over and to dismantle 6.21 miles of coal mine 
track in Palo Pinto and Erath counties, Tex. Applicant said it was 
believed that this track was a spur, industrial, or switching track 
within the meaning of paragraph (22) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act and therefore might be abandoned and dismantled 
without authority from the Commission but that if the Commission 
was of the opinion it had jurisdiction in the premises, applicant asked 
for the necessary authority. 

Finance No. 10976. Abilene & Southern Railway Co. asks author- 
ity to abandon its operations over the Abilene & Northern Railway 
between Abilene and Anson, Tex., 24.62 miles, and to abandon opera- 
tions over and to sell or dismantle its own line of railroad between 
Anson and Hamiin, Tex., 17.41 miles. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 27123, assigned for October 11, at St. Paul, Minn., 
before Examiner Disque, was canceled and reassigned for November 
1, at the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., before Examiner Disque. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LUMBER IN OFFICIAL TERRITORY 


XAMINER MYRON WITTERS, in a propesed report in I. and 

S. No. 4035, lumber between points in official territory, em- 
pracing also No. 26402, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., has recommended that the Commission find not 
justified the proposal of carriers to cancel commodity rates on 
lumber and in lieu thereof apply sixth class rates within official 
territory, without prejudice, however, to the establishment of 
rates from the Atlantic ports to central territory, recommended 
to be found reasonable. 

The examiner said the Commission should find that the 
rates on lumber from Baltimore to points in central territory 
west of the line running through Sandusky, Mansfield, Newark, 
and Marietta, Ohio, “are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the present 
commodity rates from Norfolk, and that the rates on lumber 
from Philadelphia and New York and ports generally taking 
the Philadelphia and New York basis to central territory west 
of the same line, are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the rates herein 
found reasonable from Baltimore by more than 1 cent from 
Philadelphia and 3 cents from New York. 

Since the hearing, said the examiner, the carriers had pub- 
lished an all-rail transcontinental rate of 72 cents on lumber from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and California to all points 
in official territory, Chicago and east, limited to expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, which was suspended I. and S. No. 4108. Sub- 
sequently the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. petitioned the Com- 
mission for leave to withdraw its complaint in No. 26402, but the 
Commission denied such petition “without prejudice to its re- 
newal upon submission of these proceedings,” according to the 
report, which added that the proposed reduction was found 
justified. 

The examiner said the immediate occasion for the revision 
of the lumber rates proposed was the general denial by the Com- 
mission of fourth section relief authorized under 1910 applica- 
tions. He said the partial application of the new sixth class 
rates to lumber also necessitated the revision in the opinion of 
respondents. He said former groupings and relationships had 
been disturbed by the reduction of commodity rates on lumber 
not to exceed sixth class. The fourth section relief now avail- 
able in connection with the eastern class rates, said he, would 
automatically apply to lumber if sixth class rates were found 
justified. He said respondents were not seeking any increase 
in the aggregate of their present revenues on lumber. He pointed 
out that lumber was rated sixth class in official territory, but 
that there had always been numerous commodity rates on lum- 
ber which had carried the bulk of the movement. The examiner 
discussed in general the transportation of lumber, including the 
epee of intercoastal water transportation. In his conclusions 
e said: 


The present commodity rates on lumber within official territory 
are generally related to rates from other producing territories. Com- 
modity rates from Michigan and the east bank of Lake Michigan are 
in line with the rates from the Wisconsin producing territory west 
of Lake Michigan. Commodity rates from Virginia are the same or 
slightly lower than rates from Carolina producing areas. Rates from 
points on the Chesapeake & Ohio in Kentucky are closely related to 
the rates from cross-country mills on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company. The rates from West Virginia are closely related 
to rates from points in southern territory. Rates on lumber from 
the South, Mississippi Valley, and the Southwest, to central territory 
are made with relation to rates prevailing from the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings. The placing of lumber rates in official terri- 
tory on a distance scale basis will change all these competitive re- 
lationships. * * * 

Large quantities of lumber, box grade and lower are allowed to 
waste at the point of origin or remain in the forest on account of 
their low value and relatively high transportation costs. These low- 
grades of lumber as well as cord wood, fuel wood, slab wood, kindling 
wood, pulpwood, and sawdust, might well take a lower basis of rates 
than lumber. 

_ Public hearing on the proposed lumber list was held in Buffalo. 
With one or two minor exceptions no objections were offered. There 
1S no uniformity in the lumber list in central territory. Objections 
Were raised to the failure to include cherry and walnut lumber in 
the lumber list, and to the omission of dimension stock from such list. 

Dimension stock was purposely omitted from the proposed com- 
modity description or lumber list. The term is indefinite and car- 
riers have found that shipments of furniture stock in the white 
have been shipped as dimension stock. 

... The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company recently revised 
Its description of dimension stock, as follows: ‘Lumber, rough or 
dressed, edges glued together, forming a continuous flat surface, not 
built-up or laminated.” The general adoption of this description is 
recommended. 

In the general exceptions to the official classification published 





by Agent Curlett and Agent Jones, sixth class applies on completed 
pulpboard boxes, minimum 24,000 pounds, and on pulpboards, the 
raw material going into the manufacture of these pulpboard boxes, 
90 per cent of sixth class applied. This is contrasted with the re- 
spondent’s proposal to apply full sixth class on lumber and forest 
products, including box material. 

In support of the proposed increase in the minimum weight 
from 34,000 to 36,000 pounds it was shown that the average loading 
of lumber shingles and lath in official territory vaeraged 26.76 tons 
in the period 1928 to 1933. Shippers testified that there was a need 
for the present minimum in shipping to small dealers. 

With the exception of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company 
and certain producers in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, the 
shippers are unanimously opposed to the establishment of a mileage 
scale or scales on lumber in official territory. They are not on the 
whole dissatisfied with the present level of rates, but vigorously op- 
pose a general increase in the level of such rates. The condition of 
the lumber industry is such that it cannot absorb increased trans- 
portation charges. On the other hand, the financial condition of the 
carriers is such that a depletion of revenues on lumber would be 
disastrous, 

The evidence is convincing that the application of sixth class 
generally to lumber within official terrifory would materially increase 
such rates and materially increase the carriers revenue on lumber. 
It would disrupt long standing competitive relationships, and create 
many new violations of the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25699, Southern Natural Gas Corporation et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. By Examiner George Esch. Rates, wrought iron 
pipe, Gary, Ind., and McKeesport, Pa., to Jericho, Ala., proposed 
to be found inapplicable; applicable rates 66 and 71 cents, re- 
spectively; shipments overcharged. Moved between July 29, 
1929, and September 8, 1930. Recommends further that the Com- 
mission find applicable rates on same commodities from Gary, 
Ind., and McKeesport, Pa., to Jericho, Ala., and from McKees- 
port, Pa., to Brownville and Moore’s Bridge, Ala., and to Bond 
and Saucier, Miss., have not been shown to be unreasonable. 
Denial of reparation recommended. 


Coal 


No. 26804, Farmers Co-Operative Society No. 1 et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner E,. A. Burslem. Reparation 
to certain complainants proposed on finding rates, coal, mines 
in the McAlester group in Oklahoma to destinations in western 
Texas, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 270 cents to 
Burkburnett, 350 cents to Rochelle, 375 cents to Eden, 375 cents 
to Menard, 385 cents to Paint Rock, 405 cents to Barnhart, and 
450 cents to McCamey, a ton of 2,000 pounds. Complainants 
found entitled to reparation are: Farmers Co-Operative Society 
No. 1, James L. Daniel, Menard Wool & Mohair Commission 
Co., Inc.; R. W. Morris, deceased, J. M. Patton, administrator: 
R. L. Flowers, trading as Flowers Fuel Co., and J. E. Simco, trad- 
ing as City Ice & Coal Co. 

Lime 


No. 26829, Gager Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. Alton et al., 
embracing also No. 26845, Williams Lime Manufacturing Co. vs. 
Southern et al. By Examiner C. W. Griffin. Rates, lime, Sher- 
wood and Knoxville, Tenn., to points in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and West Virginia, proposed to be found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates 
determined by applying distance scales set forth in appendix A 
to the report. This scale, stating rates in amounts a ton of 2,000 
pounds begins with 190 cents for 40 miles and over 25, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, and 152 cents, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds, and runs out with 460 cents, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, and 368 cents, minimum weight 50,000 pounds for 700 
miles and over 670 miles. The examiner said complainants 
shipped lime to Cincinnati and other Ohio River crossings but 
little if any to points in the territory north thereof. He said 
they attributed their failure to dispose of their product at the 
latter points to their inability to quote competitive prices, due 
to the wide spread in the rates from Sherwood and Knoxville to 
considered destinations over those applicable from Durbin, Cold 
Springs and Marble Cliff, Ohio, Mitchell and Milltown, Ind., St. 
Genevieve and other Missouri points, Bellefonte, Pa., and points 
in Virginia and West Virginia at which competitors were 
situated. 

Lime 


No. 26889, Carter Oil Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 
By Examiner John Davey. Rate, lime, Springfield, Mo., to Kaw, 
Okla., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
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ceeded 16 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds; rates, Springfield to 
Seminole and Okemah, Okla., proposed to be found not unrea- 
sonable. Reparation proposed on shipments to Kaw. Assailed 
rates were applied on shipments after February 27, 1933. 


Prune Refrigeration 


No. 26948, Thomas Fruit Co., Inc., vs. Kansas City Southern 
et al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Dismissal proposed. Refrig- 
eration charges sought to be collected, two carloads, fresh 
prunes, Erb, Ida., to Joplin, Mo., proposed to be found applicable. 
The shipments were made in September, 1932. 


I. C. C. AND RAIL TRUSTEES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Inquiries at the Commission as to the issue raised by Fed- 
eral Judge James H. Wilkerson in Chicago (see Traffic World, 
Sept. 28, p. 503) as to the provisions in the amended federal 
bankruptcy act relating to the appointment of trustees of debtor 
railroads by the court and making such appointments subject 
to ratification by the Commission, developed that the Commis- 
sion intends to do what Congress told it to do. If an issue is 
raised as to constitutionality of the part of the act in question, 
according to the reaction obtained at the Commission, it will 
be raised by some person or body other than the Commission. 
That is the position the Commission has taken with respect 
to acts of Congress it is directed to administer. 

After providing for appointments of trustees by the court 
in which the proceeding is pending, the revised act of August 
27, 1935, provides: 


Such appointments shall become effective upon ratification thereof 
by the Commission without a hearing, unless the Commission shall 
deem a hearing necessary. 


Under the bankruptcy act before it was amended the Com- 
mission provided a panel of names from which the courts might 
name the trustees but it did not have the veto power it now 
possesses under the revised act. 

Judge Wilkerson, in raising the question of constitutionality 
of the provision as to appointment of trustees, said the statute 
seemed to be unique, to say the least. 

‘The Commission has not yet ratified or refused to ratify 

appointments of trustees by the courts in railroad reorganiza- 
tion proceedings but is preparing to take action. 
In Finance No. 10913, Western Pacific Railroad Co. reor- 
ganization, T. M. Schumacher, Charles Elsey and Sidney M. 
Ehrman have asked the Commission to ratify their appoint- 
ments to serve as trustees for the reorganization of that rail- 
road, made by the federal court for northern district of Cali- 
fornia, southern division, under section 77 of the national bank- 
ruptcy act. Mr. Schumacher is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of that company, Mr. Elsey is its president and Mr. 
Ehrman is a lawyer. Messrs Schumacher and Elsey, in their 
petition to the Commission declare they are willing to serve as 
trustees for the compensation they have been receiving as 
officers of the company. Under the court order the three are 
to become trustees the first business day after the ratification 
of their appointments instead of on the day first named by 
the court. 

Each of the railroad officers assures the Commission he is 
in good physical condition, in addition to telling about the 
offices they hold and the stocks and bonds they own, all in 
accordance with the desire of the Commission as expressed by 
it when the court-named trustees inquired as to the informa- 
tion they should furnish concerning themselves. The railroad 
officer trustees hold offices in subsidiaries and affiliated corpora- 
tions, as well as some investments not in railroads. Mr. Ehr- 
man, not connected with the Western Pacific, gave a long list 
of stock and bond holdings. 

In Finance No. 10881, reorganization of the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Co., Charles P. Megan filed an application for 
the ratification by the Commission of his appointment by the 
federal court for the northern district of Illinois, eastern divi- 
sion, to be a trustee for the reorganization of that carrier. He 
is a lawyer, not connected with the railroad, whose chief em- 
ployment, according to the application, has been as general 
counsel of the Chicago Bar Association and a member of the 
board of law examiners appointed by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. Prior to his becoming a lawyer he was assistant su- 
perintendent of public schools in Chicago. He said he had 
no investments and no debts other than a loan of $1,500 from 
a friend. After he had made that investment declaration in his 
application he recalled that he held 110 shares of North West- 
ern common stock as a testamentary trustee of the Cooley 
estate and advised the Commission by wire, to that effect. He 
said he was willing to resign his present employment and to 
sever his connection with private clients, so as to serve as 
trustee. 
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MILWAUKEE REORGANIZATION 


Charges of malfeasance were made against H. A. Scandrett 
before Judge James H. Wilkerson, in federal court at Chicago, 
October 8, by Julius Weiss, attorney for an independent com. 
mittee of C. M. St. P. & P. bondholders, the object being to 
convince the judge that Mr. Scandrett was not a proper person 
to appoint trustee of the road under section 77 reorganization 
proceedings. Mr. Weiss, who had appeared at the earlier hear. 
ing in the matter and had promised to be back at the October 8 
session with specific charges (see Traffic World, September 28, 
p. 503) refused to say who were the members of the commit- 
tee for whom he appeared. He acceded to the judge’s repeated 
request by naming only a single bondholder, Max Cohen of 
New York City, who, he said, owned $20,000 of Milwaukee bends, 

Mr. Weiss’s charges against Mr. Scandrett went largely to 
alleged neglect on Mr. Scandrett’s part in not taking legal action 
against his predecessor managers of the road for actions he 
said had been declared unlawful variously by the Commission 
and in dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court. He mentioned 
four specific things those earlier managers and directors had 
done that he thought they should have been taken into court 
about. Those things included the purchase of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute, and Southeastern for what he said was four times its 
value and four times the price the sellers were willing to ac- 
cept; certain secret commissions to Percy Rockefeller for his 
part in the Gary purchase of 1922; extravagance in building the 
railroad’s Puget Sound extension and, finally, some alleged false 
accounting in the years 1910 and 1911, which gave a false picture 
of earnings and on the basis of which dividends were paid 
that never should have been paid. 

Mr. Scandrett’s defense against these charges was to take 
the witness stand. He was examined by R. T. Swaine, chief 
counsel for the Milwaukee, and denied his responsibility in all 
of these matters. He said he had not become president of the 
railroad until after the 1928 reorganization and that, so far 
as earlier accounting, commissions, and construction expenses 
were concerned they became academic matters when the C. M. 
St. P. & P. purchased the property of the old C. M. & St. P. 
He hadn’t taken those in charge of the C. T. H. & S. E. purchase 
into court, he said, because he thought that had been a good 
buy at the price paid. He said that division was one of the 
best parts of the railroad today. 

As to allegations that he got his job as president of the 
railroad by dealings with Kuhn, Loeb and Company and the 
National City Bank, Mr. Scandrett said he had had no deal- 
ings with either company before his election, that he had known 
none of their executives before that time, and that, until that 
time and subsequently, he had never had personal dealings 
with them. 

He could not, he said, produce the records on the trans- 
actions about which Mr. Weiss was concerned, first, because 
he didn’t know whether they all still existed and, second, be- 
cause, as a practical matter, it “would take a truck” to bring 
them into court. Mr. Weiss asked that they be produced and 
said he could not cross examine the witness until he had had 
an opportunity to examine the records. . 

Judge Wilkerson said he did not quite see the object of 
the request. He pointed out that Mr. Scgndrett had been certi- 
fied eligible as a trustee in section 77 cases by the Commission 
and that that body ought to be able to judge a man’s fitness. 
He refused Mr. Weiss’s request for the records. 

The only other nomination for trusteeship was that of 
W. J. Cummings, chairman of the board of the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, who was put 
forward by the RFC and supported by several other groups. 
He, too, Mr. Weiss said, was not satisfactory to his committee, 
inasmuch as he had once been a car manufacturer and was 
such a busy man that it was unlikely he would be able to give 
the Milwaukee problem as much attention as it deserved. 

Representatives of several other groups of security holders 
asked the court to appoint a third trustee. They all expressed 
willingness to accept Mr. Scandrett and Mr. Cummings. 

The hearing was adjourned to October 12 when Judge Wilk- 
erson indicated he would announce his appointments. 


Cc. & E. I. REORGANIZATION 


The protective committee for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company 7 per cent and 6 per cent preferred 
stock, has filed a petition with the Commission in Finance No. 
9952, in the matter of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Company, for reargument and rehearing on the petition of the 
committee heretofore filed seeking leave to intervene in the 
proceeding and to file a plan of reorganization and consolida- 
tion therein. The petition referred to was denied by Director 
Sweet, of the Bureau of Finance of the Commission, at the 
recent hearing in the C. & E. I. case. The petition is signed 
by Carter H. Harrison, Jr., chairman, Stephen V. R. Crosby, 
Charles F. Grey, and George E. Pike, constituting the committee. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(District Court, S. D. Texas.) Evidence that shipper sold 
ties to railway at market prices and borrowed money from 
railway at usual interest held insufficient to show violation of 
statute prohibiting rebates and discrimination. (Elkins Act, Sec. 
1 (49 USCA, Sec. 41)). (Southwestern Lumber Co. of New 
Jersey vs. Kerr, 11 Fed. Supp. 253.) 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Galveston.) Lumber com- 
pany, having no permit to operate its trucks in commercial 
business, which charged more for lumber which it delivered in 
its trucks, the extra charge covering only cost of delivery and 
varying With weight of truck and distance hauled, held “motor 
carrier for compensation and hire,” requiring permit. from State 
Railroad Commission for such use of its trucks, and therefore 
not entitled to enjoin state officers from stopping its trucks 
while enforcing load limit law, since it had no right to use high- 
way without permit (Vernon’s Ann. P. C. art. 827a; Vernon’s 
Ann. Civ. St., art. 911b). (Smith vs. New Way Lumber Co., 
84 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1104.) 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, E. D. Virginia.) Loss of barge in severe 
storm with wind velocity of from 40 to 45 miles held due to 
unseaworthy condition of barge and not to perils of sea, where 
barge could not proceed through 20 to 30-mile wind without 
imminent danger of her hatch covers being washed away and 
could not ride out storm with wind velocity of 40 to 45 miles, 
which storms were not infrequent and were to be expected, as 
regards right of owner to limitation of liability for cargo loss. 
(The Anastasia, 11 Fed. Supp. 314.) 

Fact that particular storm was of unusual violence does 
not exempt owner from liability for cargo loss if vessel was 
not sufficiently seaworthy to withstand storm of ordinary in- 
tensity.—Ibid. 

Owner did not exercise due diligence to make barge in all 
respects seaworthy, where barge was too heavily laden when she 
sailed, or her hatch covers were not securely fastened and 
reasonable inspection before she sailed would have disclosed 
her condition, as regards right of owner to limitation of liability 
for cargo loss when barge sank in storm.—lIbid. 

Right of owner of vessel to a limitation of liability for cargo 
loss depends on seaworthiness of vessel at moment of breaking 
ground.—Ibid. 

Liability of owner for cargo loss when barge sank in storm 
Was limited to value of entire tow, which included tug and two 
barges surviving storm, where the tug and the three barges 
constituted effective instrumentality selected by owner to trans- 
port cargo.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Second Department.) 
Within fields of interstate and foreign commerce and of ad- 
Miralty and maritime jurisdiction, authority of federal govern- 
ment is paramount and preemptive when exercised (Const. U. S. 
art. 1, See. 8, cl. 3; art. 3, Sec. 2). (New York Lumber Trade 
Assn. vs. Lacey, 281 N. Y. S. 647.) 

Actions for enforcement of rights accruing from federal 
legislation may be entertained in state courts, except where 
Jurisdiction in federal courts is expressly or impliedly reserved 
by federal statute.—Ibid. 

In enacting Shipping Act, Congress contemplated that com- 
Plaints as to any violations of act be first brought before Ship- 
Ping Board before being made the subject of court action, even 
if the violation of carrier’s obligations or the unfair practice 
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be plain (Shipping Act 1916, as amended, 46 USCA, Sec. 801 et 
seq.) —Ibid. 

Alleged conspiracy pursuant to which ocean carriers, fearful 
of-strike, acquiesced in practice of longshoremen and checkers 
in rejecting freight delivered by shippers’ non-union truckmen 
held within province of Shipping Board, so that injunction 
suit by shippers who had not instituted proceeding before Board 
could not be brought (Shipping Act 1916, as amended, 46 USCA, 
Sec. 801 et seq.).—Ibid. 

Injunction held not to lie in state court to require steamship 
companies to receive freight delivered by non-union truckmen of 
shippers and restrain labor unions from interfering with such 
deliveries, even if subject-matter was not within province of 
Shipping Board in first instance, since the allegedly unfair prac- 
tice was covered by Shipping Act, and power to issue injunctive 
relief thereunder is vested by implication exclusively in federal 
courts (Shipping Act 1916, as amended, 46 USCA, Sec. 801 et 
seq.).—Ibid. 

Action by shippers for injunction requiring ocean carriers 
to receive freight delivered by non-union truckmen and restrain- 
ing labor unions from interfering with such deliveries held not 
within state court’s jurisdiction, even if Shipping Act was in- 
applicable, since in such case matter was within admiralty juris- 
diction of United States, so that federal courts were exclusive 
forum for injunctive relief (Shipping Act 1916, as amended, 46 
USCA, Sec. 801 et seq.; Jud. Code, Secs. 24, 256, 28 USCA, Secs. 
41, 371; Const. U. S. art. 3, Sec. 2).—Ibid. 

In action fo enjoin labor unions and others from interfer- 
ing with deliveries of freight to ocean carriers by non-union 
truckmen, appellate court declined to consider effect of Anti- 
Injunction Act passed more than two months after entry of 
judgment, since appellate court’s decision was limited to ques- 
tions presented below (Laws 1935, c. 477).—Ibid. 


NEBRASKA POTATO COMPLAINT 


A move to have the Commission tell why it makes decisions 
has been made by J. A. Little, attorney for the complainants, in 
No. 24846, Edgar E. West and Fred S. James, doing business 
as Platte Valley Potato Growers’ Marketing Association vs. 
Arkansas Railroad et al. The Commission, by division 2, dis- 
missed that complaint which was against the rates on potatoes 
from eastern Wyoming and western Nebraska to southwestern 
destinations. (See Traffic World, August 3, p. 180.) 

A petition for the vacation of the order of dismissal, for 
reconsideration on the record by the entire Commission and for 
specific revision of the report and order in certain particulars 
was made the vehicle of this effort to make the Commission 
tell why it makes its decisions if and when, as the complainant 
believes, the Commission in making given decision acts con- 
trary to sound rate-making principles repeatedly approved 
theretofore. 

According to the petition the report and order of division 2 
are contrary to the weight of the evidence and not justified by 
facts of record; and contrary to sound rate-making principles 
repeatedly approved by the Commission. It is alleged that the 
report and order of the division ignored important cases espe- 
cially applicable to this controversy, heretofore decided by the 
Commission and not reversed, which were cited by the com- 
plainants, discussed in their briefs, also in exception briefs and 
on oral argument. Those cases are alleged to justify conclusions 
contrary to those reached by the division in this case. In part, 
the petition said: 


Petitioners respectfully represent that they are entitled to know 
and that the report of the Commission on reconsideration should 
specifically set forth: (a) The specific grounds in law and rate 
making principles, supported by the record herein, upon which 
the Commission refuses, if it does refuse, to accept Examiner 
Disque’s finding that the assailed rates are unreasonable and that 
reduced rates for future application to apply on potatoes from 
Nebraska-Wyoming points into the southwest, based on column 27% 
southwestern scale, are justified by this record; (b) the exact legal 
principles which support the refusal of the Commission, if it does 
refuse, to hold that the rates and charges paid by complainants on 
past shipments were unlawful and justify an award of reparation 
to complainants giving effect to the principles recognized in awarding 
reparation in Thomas H. Fee et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 152 
I. C. C. 567 and in North Platte Valley Nonstock Cooperative Cheese 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 201 I. C. C. 495; and (c) the exact ground 
in law and upon consideration of rate-making principles, applied to 
facts of records herein, which justify the refusal of the Commission, 
if it does refuse, to award reparation to complainants based on the 
southwestern scale of rates which has repeatedly been applied by the 
Commission as a basis for awards of réparation in a host of cases 
involving many commodities including iron and steel articles, iron 
pipe, oil well supplies, potatoes, cheese, sugar, broom corn, and, a 
long list of cottonseed products and competing vegetable oils. 


In presenting this petition the complainants said, they 
realized that the Commission had the power to, and might, 
quite arbitrarily deny the petition without assigning any ground 
for its action and without indicating to what extent, if at all, 
its merits might have been considered. They pointed out that 
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under the existing law they could obtain a judicial review of 
the report and order which they here challenged. 

“We earnestly but respectfully represent,” says the peti- 
tion, “that negative orders and reports of a division of the Com- 
mission which overlook or ignore cited cases and long lines 
of decisions disclosing relevant and appropriate rate-making 
principles, ought to be subjected to careful scrutiny by the en- 
tire Commission. 

“If upon further consideration the Commission should grant 
this petition and eventually enter an award of reparation as 
part of the relief justly accorded on this record, a statement 
of the basis for such action is required by law. We urge that 
in refusing, if it does refuse, to award reparation to complain- 
ants, giving them some measure of protection with reference to 
the southwestern scale of rates comparable’ to that granted 
many other litigants who have received awards of reparation 
on that basis, the Commission ought to make a clear and under- 
standable statement of the exact reasons, founded in law and 
rate-making principles applied to the facts of record which 
justify such a denial of relief.” 

The complainants urged that the record justified the reduc- 
tion in potato rates from Nebraska-Wyoming points into the 
southwest, which would give some recognition to the less perish- 
able nature of the southbound potato movement, the larger 
volume of that movement and the fifty per cent heavier car- 
loading southbound than northbound. 


COTTON TO NEW ENGLAND 


With a view to enabling them immediately to meet changed 
competitive conditions railroads carrying southwestern cotton 
have asked the Commission to give instant consideration to 
fourth section application Nos. 15301 and 15311, cotton from 
southwest and Mississippi Valley to New England destinations. 
They ask this quick action on account conditions which they 
assert have changed since the fourth hearing on these applica- 
tions at New Orleans, September 30 and October 1. 

At that hearing the original applications were modified 
so as*to request authority to establish and maintain rates, cot- 
ton, applying to the same minima as shown in the original 
applications, 11 cents a 100 pounds lower than rates in effect 
at the time of the further hearing, with authority further to 
reduce these rates in the event of competitive reductions being 
made by unregulated transportation agencies in any amount, 
subject to a maximum further reduction of 18 cents under the 
rates presently in effect. The petitioning lines said that these 
suggested maximum reductions of 18 cents, if resorted to, would 
produce the rates originally sought. 

The petitioning lines ask the Commission to give immediate 

consideration to the material submitted at the further hearing 
in New Orleans; or if it be decided to accede to the requests 
of the protestants at the New Orleans hearing for the privilege 
of filing briefs, for a proposed report and oral argument, that 
the Commission, without delay, grant temporary relief to estab- 
lish the rates requested and permit the matter of permanent 
relief to be determined in due course. 
] Applicants said their request for early action was grounded 
on the fact that by November 1 more than half of the cotton 
crop of the southwestern states would have been ginned and 
would be ready for transportation. That, they said, was not 
an idle gesture or a matter of speculation, but was clearly dis- 
closed by the record at the New Orleans hearing. They said 
the allegation was based on the experience in the southwestern 
states in the cotton seasons from 1928 to 1934. They said that 
it was obvious that if the rail carriers would be permitted to 
participate in the handling of cotton from the origin territories 
involved to Boston, New Bedford and Fall River, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., the chief points of destination which they 
were not now able to do, the relief here sought would have to 
be granted. 

“It is the undisputed testimony of applicants,” says the 
petition, “that prior to the entrance into this traffic by coastwise 
steamship lines—in the main an unwholly regulated transpor- 
tation agency—rail lines enjoyed almost 100 per cent of this 
traffic. However, due to the activity of that agency and the 
conjunctive activity of barge lines and trucks, said traffic has 
for the last several years moved almost exclusively by water 
from the Gulf ports. Further, the record, as made, amply dem- 
onstrates the loss in tonnage and revenue by reason of the 
usurption of this cotton traffic by the other transportation 
agencies. What the applicants here seek is the privilege of 
participating in this traffic and the relief here sought is grounded 
upon that desire. 

“Protestants contend that the rates proposed by applicants 
are lower than necessary to meet competition. Applicants are 
proposing all-rail rates which . . are not as low as the pres- 
ent rail-water rates, but represent, in their judgment, all-rail 
rates which will permit of a participation in this traffic.” 
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PACKAGE SALT DIFFERENTIALS 


What amounted practically to a rehearing of Docket 17000, 
part 13, took place before Examiner Hoy at Chicago, beginning 
October 9, when hearings were started in eighteen cases involy. 
ing rates on salt. The cases divided themselves fairly clearly 
into three classes, two involving the question of the rate differ. 
entials on bulk and package salt, four bringing into question the 
«measure of the rates on salt, and twelve being various earlier 
formal complaint cases and suspension cases reopened by the 
Commission and consolidated for the purposes of the hearing. 

The differential cases—26796, American Salt Corporation 
et al, vs. A. and R. et al., and 26763, Morton Salt Company ys, 
A, and R. et al.—were heard first. The point at issue was that 
part of the Commission’s decision in Docket 17000, part 13, in 
which the parity of rates on bulk and package salt, in effect 
since 1923, was changed and a basis of. differential rates on 
package salt, ranging from 17% to 2214 per cent over the bulk 
rate depending on the minimum weights, was substituted. Wit- 
nesses for the complainants based most of their testimony on 
the assumption that a maximum fair differential on package 
salt over bulk was 2% cents. They said the value of the package 
salt over the bulk was about a half-cent a pound, that it moved 
in exactly the same equipment as that used for transporting 
bulk salt, and that the claims for loss and damage were propor- 
tionately no higher. 

Precedent for a parity of rates on the two types of salt was 
found, they said, in the fact that the classification and various 
commodity tariffs contained some 350 other commodities on 
which either the rating, the rates or both were the same regard- 
less of whether those commodities were shipped in bulk or in 
packages. Many of those commodities, the witnesses pointed 
out, had values in packages over bulk proportionately much 
higher than the value of package salt over bulk salt. 

The lines between those who favored the maximum 214-cent 
differential and those who opposed it were rather raggedly drawn, 
Many of the railroads were either on the side of the complainants 
or at least noncommittal. It developed in the course of the 
testimony of H. G. Legan, member of a committee of salt manu- 
facturers that had negotiated with the railroads on the subject, 
that the Southwestern carriers had adjusted the salt rates to 
that differential basis, that Western Trunk Line carriers had 
agreed to do so and were in the process of checking in the new 
adjustment, and that Transcontinental, Intermountain and other 
railroads agreed but wanted to await the decision in the case 
being heard before putting the adjustment in. In the East and 
in Central Territory, the witness said, unanimous consent for the 
proposed differential adjustment could not be obtained. Eastern 
carriers were on hand at the hearing to fight the proposal. They 
had as their allies producers of rock salt and other producers 
not interested in package salt, and the packers who buy and 
pay the freight on large quantities of bulk salt, 

Questions on cross-examination indicated that the latter 
were concerned chiefly with the possibility of the carriers nar- 
rowing the differential to 2% cents by raising the bulk rates 
rather than by lowering the package rates. Mr. Legan said that, 
in all his negotiations with the railroads, it was made plain that 
the makers of package salt were not interested in how the 
adjustment was brought about so long as the result was as they 
desired. 

It seemed likely that the hearing on the differential phase 
might carry over well into next week. The consideration of the 
measure of the rates might well extend the hearing into its 
third week, it was estimated. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10945, Appalachian Ry. Co. 
abandonment, permitting the Appalachian Ry. Co. to abandon, as 
to interstate and foreign commerce, its entire line of railroad in 
Swain county, N. C., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10916, Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R. Co. extension, authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. to 
extend its line of railroad in Anne Arundel county, Md., approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4144, the Commission has suspended from 
October 11 until May 11 schedules in supplement No. 39 to Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., I. C. C. No. 10. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to increase the rates on motor fuel anti-knock compound, 
in tank cars, from Carney’s Point, N. J., to Beaumont, Houston 
and other Texas destinations via the Seatrain Lines (water 


routes). The following is illustrative: 
Rates in cents per 100 pounds from Carney’s Point, N. J. 
Present Proposed 

To A A B 
Houston, Texas (9PGRe?) 2.6. ceccccicceass 108 180 125 
Beaumont, Texas (proper)  ........cscccoce 108 180 129 
Houston, Texas (proportional) ............. 103 180 125 
Beaumont, Texas (proportional) .......... 108 168 118 


A—Minimum weight full tank capacity but not under 40,000 Ibs. 
B—Minimum weight full tank capacity but not under 75,000 Ibs. 
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October 12, 1935 


Is Fixing of Rates by Commis- 


sion Unconstitutional ? 
By Karl Knox Gartner 


(As originally conceived and written, this article was fully docu- 
mented as to all the points of law advanced. These citations were 
omitted, however, in the revised article, because of space limitations. 
—Editor The Traffic World) 


HE United States Supreme Court, in the now famous NRA 
pA held that the power to fix “‘codes of fair competition” 
conferred upon the NRA was unconstitutional because, in failing 
to define what would constitute “fair competition,’ Congress had 
delegated its legislative power. That decision has a most im- 
portant bearing upon the Commisson and the power conferred 
upon it by section 15 of the interstate commerce act to fix “just 
and reasonable” rates. 

The act under which the Commission functions does not 
define “just and reasonable.” It sets up no standard or rule 
by which any particular rate or carrier practice may be tested 
or judged as being “just and reasonable.” 

If the power which Congress imposed upon the NRA to fix 
“eodes of fair competition” constituted an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of legislative power because Congress failed to define 
“fair competition” or otherwise to set up any standard or rule 
by which business practices could be judged as constituting “fair 
competition,” then it would seem that the conclusion is also 
inescapable that the rate-making power imposed upon the Com- 
mission by section 15 is likewise unconstitutional. 

The fact that the Supreme Court has never passed upon the 
constitutionality of the Commission’s rate-making power, as im- 
posed by section 15, makes this subject just about the most 
important thing in carrier regulation at the present time. And 
the importance of this matter is particularly enhanced by the 
fact that the Commission, in response to its jurisdiction over 
motor carriers, is about to embark upon a campaign ultimately 
designed to fix minimum rates for trucks in order to save the 
railroads from the allegedly “unfair competition” from the trucks. 

What is to be the standard whereby the Commission shall 
judge the “unfair competition” between truck and railroad? And 
what is the standard fixed in section 15 or in the motor carrier 
act for fixing the minimum rates of both trucks and railroads 
so that this competition will be rendered “fair”? These are the 
practical questions calling for immediate answer that give real 
pertinency and timeliness to this question of the apparent uncon- 
stitutionality of the Commission’s rate-making power. 

An editorial in The Traffic World of August 24, 1935, hit the 
nail right on the head when it asked, in effect: “Are the rail 
and truck rates to be based on relative costs and, if not, what 
is to be the standard or rule of rate making upon which trucks 
will be required to compete with railroads for the same traffic?” 

Nothing could so pointedly demonstrate the failure of the 
statute under which the Commission functions to specify a 
standard or rule of rate-making as this editorial inquiry. 

The terms “just and reasonable” do not, in and of them- 
selves, set any standard; they have no fixed meaning as applied 
to rates for transportation. A rate between A and B fixed on 
cost may be “just and reasonable” and another rate between the 
same points, made without any relation to cost, may be found 
by the Commission as a fact to be equally “just and reasonable.” 

The Commission is impotent itself to supply the essential 
standard or rule in its administration of the legislative power 
delegated by Congress, because such fixing of any standard for 
rate-making must, of necessity, produce a fixed and certain re- 
sult to the carriers involved that can only be met by applying a 
system of tolls against certain carriers or giving other carriers 
subsidies, each of which alternatives requires action by Con- 
gress. Even if the Commission, on its own initiative, should 
decide to adopt some fixed standard for rate-making, such as 
the cost standard, for example, such action on its part would 
not cure the infirmity in the act. Any such action by the Com- 
mission would clearly be an exercise of the legislative power and 
be an attempt to do something that only Congress can do under 
the Constitution. 

The failure of the present law to set up the essential stand- 
ard or rule is given sharp emphasis by considering how Con- 
gress might amend the act to render the rate-making power 
constitutional. There may be other ways of declaring a suffi- 
cient standard, but suppose Congress, by appropriate amend- 
ment to the act, should provide: 


All charges of carriers subject to the act shall be based upon 
cost of service which shall include operating cost, fixed charges and 
6% return upon the value of the carrier property used, and, in order 
to facilitate the determination of such costs and remove inequalities 
m charge and service as between patrons, the charges for transpor- 
tation shall be divided between line haul and terminal service and 
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be separately published and charged, which line haul and terminal 
charge shall each be based upon such cost, which shall be kept 
separately by operating divisions and reported at regular intervals 
as may be required by the Commission, and it shall be presumed that 
the cost per ton mile of any particular carrier for the line haul serv- 
ice or the cost for the terminal service on each operating division is 
the same for all kinds and classifications of freight until and unless 
the appropriate discrepancies are duly established by findings of the 
Commission pursuant to notice and hearings as already provided by 
law; the Commission is hereby given authority and it shall be its duty 
to prescribe all rules and regulations for assigning or allocating the 
various items properly to be included in the said cost and for ad- 
ministering the cost standard for rate-making herein declared, and 
under no circumstances may any carrier subject hereto make a charge 
which is less than the all-inclusive cost as so defined, of the lowest 
cost operator of its kind, and any charge in excess of such cost of the 
particular carrier or below the cost of the lowest cost operator of the 
same kind for any particular transportation service subject to the 
act, will constitute an unjust and unreasonable charge which is 
hereby declared to be unlawful and is prohibited. 


With such an amendment to the act, it could no longer be 
justly claimed that a standard for determining what constitutes 
“just and reasonable” charges was any longer lacking. 


A Cost Standard for Rate-Making Will Maintain the Facilities of 
Transportation in Private Ownership 


Besides rendering governmental rate-making constitutional, 
a cost standard supplemented in due time by a tolls system or a 
system of subsidies, depending upon the comparative efficiencies 
between the competing forms of transportation as they may be 
demonstrated under the operation of the cost standard, appears 
to offer the only system of governmental rate-making that affords 
any hope of preserving the transportation facilities of the nation 
in private ownership. 

The public interest demands that competition between car- 
riers of different kinds, as well as between carriers of the same 
kind, for the same traffic, must be preserved and fostered. Such 
competition is the only reason, from the public point of view, 
for maintaining the transportation machine in private ownership 
as opposed to government ownership. Competition is the only 
factor that can automatically produce better and better service 
at lower and lower rates, but so to function in the public 
interest the competition must be kept a “fair competition.” The 
profit motive furnishes the incentive under private ownership, 
but it is competition that, in the public interest, supplies the 
necessary curb for the profit motive. The profit motive is the 
mainspring, but competition is the balance wheel, and both are 
as essential to a realization of that desirable coordination of 
transportation contemplated in the public interest as are the 
main spring and balance wheel to the correct operation of the 
chronometer. 

A “fair competition” will produce economies in operation as 
well. as improvements in service. Economies in operations 
reflect reduced costs. The increased profits from the reduced 
costs are only a part of the reward to which such efficiency is 
entitled, viewed solely from the private selfish point of view. 
The efficient operator is also entitled to reduce his charge in 
accordance with his efficiencies to draw to his enterprise a 
larger volume upon which his efficiencies may operate with 
mounting eventual returns. For the successful operator fully 
to enjoy the fruits of his efficiencies, he must be afforded the 
right to lower his charges in accordance with his declining costs 
as his best interests dictate. But the exercise of this inalienable 
right incident to private ownership must not conflict with the 
public interest, which demands that a “fair competition” be main- 
tained. Railroads, for example, cannot be allowed to cut their 
charges below their all-inclusive costs in order to meet the 
competition of another kind of transportation for the same traffic. 
The ultimate effect of such railroad practice would be to drive 
the other form of transportation out of business and destroy 
the competition. Such destruction of competition is in defiance 
of the fundamental rights of the public in the operation of 
public utilities which its (the public’s) franchise makes possible. 

It is assumed, of course, that the Commission in its admin- 
istration of such a cost standard prescribed by Congress, would 
so regulate the accounting of all carriers regardless of kind so 
that their reports of cost would reflect a result that would be 
exactly relative for all carriers. The operation of such a cost 
standard must of necessity very quickly reveal the extent to 
which carriers operating on public highways as distinguished 
from private right of ways are enjoying a subsidy from the 
public. It is assumed, again, that any cost standard prescribed 
by Congress will be supplemented by Congressional action, as 
soon as the actual facts are thus disclosed, providing for a 
system of tolls to neutralize such subsidy to these forms of 
transportation or the inauguration of a system of mail subsidies 
to the carriers using private right of ways which will equalize 
this subsidized advantage enjoyed by their competitors, if any. 

An all-inclusive cost standard as proposed, would seem to 
offer the only method or standard of rate-making which, in its 
operation, must necessarily preserve each form of transportation 
from “unfair competition” from its competitors. The cost 
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standard is the only standard of rate-making that will necessarily 
reflect the relative efficiencies inherent in competing carriers 
or kinds of carriers. If the rates of all carriers are made gen- 
erally on such an all-iriclusive cost standard, there cannot pos- 
sibly be any objection that any particular rate or general rate 
adjustment is confiscatory in the constitutional sense. The cost 
standard is, therefore, the only standard that preserves and 
fosters the profit motive incentive that is absolutely essential to 
private ownership. 


A Cost Standard for Rate-Making Will Tend to Curb the Tendency 
, Toward Over-Concentration in Business 


The system of government rate-making that has been in 
operation since 1906, when the power to fix rates was conferred 
upon the Commission, is not only apparently unconstitutional for 
lack of specification of a standard, but such government rate- 
making has undoubtedly accelerated the undesirable processes 
of business concentration. 

In spite of our anti-trust laws of the nineties and the era of 
trust-busting that ensued, a steady concentration and amalgama- 
tion has, nevertheless, taken place in every branch of American 
_ business until the great depression overtook us, and then 
economists became suddenly conscious that, quite imperceptibly, 
a great economic juggernaut has been incubated that must even- 
tually trample us to pieces unless the immutable economic forces 
on which it is suckling are forthwith put into reverse. Economists 
generally do not seem to know how our freight rates are con- 
trolled and made and, consequently, it is not generally under- 
stood or realized that our national freight rate adjustment is 
one of the more important of these economic forces that are 
nurturing this frankenstein of bigger and better concentrations 
of business. 

The rate adjustment in this country as it stands today is 
predicated, in the final analysis, upon the laissez faire principle 
of “what the traffic will. bear” and the operation of this laissez 
faire method of rate-making has developed as its fundamental 
maxim the principle that “as the distance increases the per 
ton mile earnings should decrease.” 

These rates making precepts have produced two results, each 
of which have accelerated this undesirable business concentra- 
tion. First, the application of the wholesale rate to the carload 
unit has led to a constantly increasing unit so that, to take 
advantage of this lower rate, the purchaser must be able to buy 
in larger and larger quantities. This tendency has greatly 
handicapped the individual operation in competition with the 
chain store or amalgamated operation. Second, if the rates 
decrease relatively as the distance increases, the long distance 
shipper pays a less rate per mile than the short distance shipper. 
This advantage to the long distance shipper is two-fold; he 
enjoys a lower relative freight charge, and this lower relative 
freight charge enlarges the long distance shipper’s market terri- 
tory, enabling him to increase his volume and reap the benefits 
in lower production or distribution costs that such increased vol- 
ume makes possible. The long distance shipper is thus doubly 
fortified to compete with the local enterprise right in its home 
market, or such home market may become the convenient dump- 
ing ground for the excess production of the long distance shipper 
at a distress selling price that may have already been largely 
offset by the lower cost of production or distribution which 
this volume (artifically stimulated by the rate adjustment) has 
made possible. Local enterprises in the face of this withering 
competition have perished by the thousands or have been swal- 
lowed up in the maw of the business octopusses and amalgama- 
tions that this general rate adjustment has fostered. 

The undesirable social and economic consequences of this 
general rate adjustment that has fastened itself upon the 
country as a result of the failure of Congress to specify any 
standard of rate-making, was given pointed reference in Presi- 
dent Harding’s first message to Congress of December 6, 1921, 
in which he said: 


The existing scheme of adjusting freight rates has been favor- 
ing the basing points until industries are attracted to some centers 
and repelled from others. A great volume of uneconomic and waste- 
ful transportation has attended, and the cost increased accordingly. 
The grain-milling and meat-packing industries afford ample illus- 
tration, and the attending concentration is readily apparent. The 
menaces in concentration are not limited to the retarding influences 
in agriculture. Manifestly, the conditions and terms of railway trans- 
portation ought not to be permitted to increase the undesirable ten- 
dency. We have a just pride in our great cities, but we shall find 
a greater pride in the nation, which has a larger distribution of its 
population into the country where comparatively self-sufficient smaller 
communities may blend agricultural and manufacturing interests 
in harmonious helpfulness and enhanced good fortune. 


If democracy is to be preserved against the technological 
tide, definite action must be taken to restore the opportunity 
for the individual operation as against the mass operation. Unless 
the American ideal for business is to be the concentration of busi- 
ness opportunity in the hands of only a few amalgamated 
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units, the economic forces that have dried up the opportunity 
for individual action must be reversed. Business must be decep. 
tralized. 

In the field of rate-making, for example, instead of applying 
the wholesale rate to a carload unit it must be applied to the 
truck body unit, one-third or less the capacity of the ordinary 
box car. And, instead of making rates upon the basis of “what 
the traffic will bear” and “as the distance increases the per ton 
‘mile rate should decrease,” every pound of freight that moves 
from silk to cinders, should be made to pay its own way, or jt 
should not move but should be fabricated by local enterprise, at 
the point where it is indigenous, into an article of commerce 
that can pay its full cost of transportation to get to the consumer. 

Until all transportation is charged for upon a basis of full 
cost, some freight is subsidized at the expense of other freight 
“that can bear the inherently excessive charge.” Why should 
silk valued at $2,000 per ton pay any higher transportation 
charge than cinders valued at $2.00 per ton because of such 
difference in value, except the additional cost of insuring the 
greater value of the silk against loss or damage in transit? 

The famous Hoch-Smith resolution was an attempt by Con. 
gress to fix a standard for rate-making that would neutralize 
these transportation subsidies and corresponding artificial rate 
burdens as between various kinds of freight, as well as to decen- 
tralize business in response to President Harding’s message as 
above quoted. The ill-fated Hoch-Smith resolution, however, 
was more of a political jecture than a bona-fide attempt on the 
part of Congress to get at the root of the trouble. And it met 
the fate at the hands of the Supreme Court which it justly 
deserved. ‘ 
; But it must be manifest that a cost standard for rate-making 
is the only rate standard that can place transportation upon a 
cost basis. And it must be equally apparent that, if the economic 
processes are to be reversed that are sweeping us into a helpless 
technocracy, our rate adjustment must be put on a cost basis, 

The laissez faire principle that “the per ton mile earnings 
should decrease as the distance increases,” strangely enough, is 
without the slightest factual basis to sustain it, And it must 
be obvious that the necessary factual basis can never be avail- 
able until and unless Congress prescribes a cost standard for 
rates. When freight rates are required to be divided between 
line haul and terminal charges and each separately stated and 
each based upon the respective costs, it may be discovered that 
it costs more per 100 pounds per mile to haul traffic for a haul 
extending over several operating divisions than for a haul over 
a single division because of the switching required at each divi- 
sional point in remaking the train, taking on new train crews, 
etc. At least the cost figures may give no warrant for line 
haul rates for 500 or 1,000 miles which yield per ton per mile 
— that are less than the line haul rate for 100 or 200 

iles. 
; When freight rates are made on cost, business will relocate 
itself in response to the forces of natural or geographical ad- 
vantages, free from the influence of the artificial barriers or 
subsidies which the laissez faire method of rate making has 
interposed, and the desirable decentralization must result in 
conformity to these natural economic forces. 


A Cost Standard for Rate-Making Will Produce Lower Transpor- 
tation Charges Through Operating Economies Which It 
Will Force Upon the Carriers 


When all transportation charges of all carriers are separately 
stated for the line haul and terminal services and these respec- 
tive factors are each based upon the all-inclusive cost, ineffi- 
ciencies, as well as efficiencies, in carrier operations in this 
country will for the first time be revealed. For example: Enough 
is already known to warrant the prophecy that, whenever trans- 
portation charges are so separated, the terminal charge applicable 
in most large terminals will be prohibitive by railroad as com- 
pared with a terminal service performed by motor vehicle, 
whereas the line haul charge by railroad should be less than 
ee haul charge by motor vehicle regardless of length of 

aul. 

If this prophecy is fulfilled in actual experience, the rail- 
roads will be forced to revise their present operating practices 
so as to coordinate their lower cost line haul service with the 
lower cost terminal service performed by motor vehicle. In order 
to realize the benefits of such coordination, to the fullest, the 
railroad plant will have to be itself remodeled to eliminate all 
unloading from railroad equipment and reloading into motor 
vehicles or vice versa. This remodeling will probably take the 
form of a smaller railroad car about one-third the capacity of 
the present box car with a removable body that can be inter- 
changed to a motorized chassis or a container body several of 
which can be loaded on a flat car and interchanged to a motor 
chassis. The railroad yard will be relocated at a point sufi- 


ciently removed from the terminal so that a much larger area 
can be made available at a minimum cost for land. The railroad 
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of the future will go around, not in or through any large ter- 
minal, This yard will be arranged so that line haul crews will 
place solid trains upon arrival on tracks so arranged with rail- 
ways adjacent that motor tractors can back up to the train and 
remove the detachable container or bodies direct from the incom- 
ing train and make immediate store door delivery in the city 
one, five or twenty-five miles distant, depending upon its size. 
And, likewise the outgoing freight from such terminal will be 
loaded into these containers or bodies at the shippers’ doors (the 
small size will make it possible for shippers to rearrange their 
warehouses and shipping sheds so these bodies can be wheeled 
around by hand to the various points in the warehouses where 
the stocks of merchandise are stacked and there loaded, instead 
of having to hand-truck same to a railroad car outside the 
warehouse), these loaded bodies or containers will be picked 
up by the motor tractors and hauled directly to a train and 
transferred to a particular railroad flat car frame in the train 
designated by the yard master, The railroad train would thus be 
“made up” as it stands on the tracks and the railroad line haul 
crew would couple on to it without any switching whatever 
and the respective containers or bodies would be so arranged on 
the train as that the last car of the train would be destined 
to the first station en route and so on. There would be no 
railroad break-up yards. There would be no more railroad 
switching. 

It must be obvious that, to operate such a coordinated sys- 
tem, the wholesale rate must be made to apply to the unit of 
this container or small body which, as before noted, will be 
one-third or less of the capacity of the present box car. When 
the wholesale rate is applied to such a relatively small unit, 
there will not be much demand for a less than unit rate. And 
any demand for such rate and service can be left by the rail- 
roads to be supplied by the car forwarders, who, as specialists, 
are better able to supply such service anyway, and the railroads 
can then abandon all of their less than unit service that prob- 
ably does not pay its cost. The railroads would probably con- 
tinue to haul all of such business, but at unit rates, to be picked 
up from and delivered to the car forwarders in the unit quantity 
as all other unit business. 

There would be no team track or industrial track deliveries 
as today. Such of these right of ways as would economically 
lend themselves to the project would be transformed to private 
highways for the express movement of the motor tractors be- 
tween the shippers’ doors and the railroad train standing in the 
newly located train yard or yards. All other intra-municipal 
railroad property, including less than carload depots, could be 
realized upon at advantageous prices representing the natural 
appreciation since original acquisition. 

The maximum of railroad efficiency and economy would thus 
be combined with the maximum of motor vehicle efficiency and 
economy and the inevitable answer must be lower and lower 
transportation costs for the coordinated service. 

A single railroad acting alone is helpless to avail itself of 
the efficiencies inherent in such a coordinated operation, because 
of the necessity of interchanging such remodeled equipment with 
connecting railroads required to perform the line haul service 
contemplated and required under the usual through routing 
arrangements. And, likewise, all of the railroads acting as a 
unit are equally powerless because, until the rates of motor 
vehicles, boat lines, air lines, and pipe lines are all required to 
be separated as between the line haul and terminal service and 
each based on the all-inclusive cost, the inherent efficiency and 
economy of the respective parts of this coordinated service can- 
not be revealed as against competition that is not stabilized to 
the same standard. 

It must be obvious that the only key that can unlock the 
door of opportunity for this unbounded future of prosperity for 
transportation must be this cost standard for rate-making. 

Of course, a transition cannot be wrought over night. The 
railroad plant, as a physical matter, could not be remodeled 
Over night and this new operation installed at once throughout 
the country. The change must be a gradual development accom- 
plished by retiring the old as the new can be installed, in 
response to the possibilities for efficiency and saving as they 
are made to appear pursuant to the cost demonstration as applied 
to the terminal versus line haul services as performed by the 
competing forms of transportation. 

The only way, however, that the essential demonstration 
can be made is pursuant to a universal cost standard for rate- 
making. Once the demonstration is made, the operation will 
conform to take advantage of the lowest cost. And so it will 
come to pass that this cost standard for rate-making in its 
Peaceful and immutable operation, will force economies that 
will actually reduce transportation charges. 


Conclusion 


What has been said in support of a cost standard for rate- 
making must have impressed the reader with the total absence 
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of standard or rule under present law, and so it would seem that, 
if the NRA decision is correct, the Commission’s rate-making 
power, as it has exercised it since 1906, is as unconstitutional as 
the Blue Eagle. 

It will be urged by those unfamiliar with cost accounting 
that a separation cannot be made between the costs incurred by 
different kinds of freight handled in the same train or in the 
same car. The inability to make such separation is itself the 
best possible demonstration that there is no difference in the 
cost. A certain cost is assignable in every instance. The lay- 
man will be surprised, perhaps, by the high proportion that the 
assignable cost will bear to the total cost. The remainder of 
any cost is composed of the allocated items. A definite discretion 
is undoubtedly involved in providing by regulation the cate- 
gories and the rules or percentages or way of arriving at these 
percentages by which a more or less arbitrary allotment is made 
to each kind of freight of that part of the cost that must be 
allocated. These are details of administration only that would 
be entrusted to the Commission as distinguished from that un- 
limited legislative discretion which it now exercises. When 
the same regulation for allocation is applied uniformly to all 
freight, it must follow that the resulting costs so obtained will be 
exactly relative. And that is the declared end of the legislative 
policy embraced within the standard of rate-making based on 
cost, 

Never has the future for transportation as an industry pre- 
sented such a vision of service to the nation and prosperity to 
itself. The whole concept presumes revolution in method, but 
revolution is rejuvenating and invigorating. Old minds must 
react to the new vision or they must step aside in favor of 
new minds unprejudiced by outmoded and outworn precepts that 
have been proved unequal to the new era of a changed world. 
This new vision but awaits that quickening resolution that pro- 
claims “IT CAN BE DONE!” 


HALL PAINTS RAIL PICTURE 


Fitzgerald Hall, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railway, who has said of himself, “I am a country 
lawyer from Tennessee, and [ take my political philosophy from 
Thomas Jefferson,” delivered an address at the annual transpor- 
tation luncheon of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago October 10, in which he declared that 
“the growing tendency and obvious desire of many politicians, 
both Democratic and Republican, to distort our republican insti- 
tutions into a paternalistic, all-powerful, centralized government 
should give thoughtful citizens everywhere cause for concern. 
No industry in America has suffered from political regulation as 
have the railroads and their plight should be a warning of what 
business generally may reasonably anticipate should this admin- 
istration be successful in imposing upon the American people its 
fantastic measures designed to subject us all to bureaucratic 
regimentation from Washington. It is decidedly encouraging, 
therefore, to see men of affairs turn from their specialized tasks 
to meet together and take common counsel for caemaaatis re- 
sistance to this rising tide of state socialism. 

“As a matter of fact, many business men and many business 
organizations have in the past advocated policies in relation to 
railroads which, when made applicable to themselves, they 
denounce as both unsound and un-American. Business men gen- 
erally would do well to realize that what they advocate in rela- 
tion to one form of industry may well be advocated by others 
in relation to their own. I do not come as a representative or 
as the authorized spokesman of the railroad industry. I merely 
express my own personal opinion. 

“I know the limitations of railroad managers, Yet the major 
problems with which we are confronted are not the result of our 
conduct or short-comings, but are the direct and immediate 
result of the prejudice and ineptitude of constituted authority 
in dealing with the national transportation problem. Some of 
our difficulties—largely political, I repeat—I hope may be a warn- 
ing to you. 

“As a result, largely of political action, the railroads are in a 
situation which, unless ameliorated in some way, may be the 
excuse for their attempted seizure by the politicians, many of 
whom, as well as some of their labor union friends, want to see 
the federal government take the railroads from their owners 
and operate them through political bureaus at Washington. 
What was done during the brief period of federal control should 
be convincing evidence to the American people of what they may 
anticipate should the railroads be taken out of the hands of 
their owners and expert managers and placed in the hands of the 
politicians. 

“Government ownership and operation of railroads is incon- 
sistent with the American theory of economics and government. 
It is entirely consistent with the socialistic views of many now 
in high authority. Experience in other nations has demonstrated 
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that government ownership and operation cannot equal, either 
in economy or in service, private ownership and operation. 

“If, due to political prejudice and cowardice, additional 
burdens are placed upon the railroads and existing discrimina- 
tions are continued, the result is obvious. 

“Many of you may think that this makes no difference to 
you, but there is no basis for any such belief. If the politicians 
take over the railroads, then they certainly will not permit com- 
petition with the government by private companies operating 
buses, trucks, air lines and boats, If the government once in- 
vades the field of private endeavor by taking over the railroads, 
it will soon take over every other form of transportation. In 
that event, no business of any kind in this country would be a 
tree agent, but each would be subject to the bureaucratic control 
of the politicians in Washington. : 

“(1) While the railroads under federal law may neither aban- 
don old nor build new lines without the approval of a federal 
bureau in Washington, there is no similar inhibition upon any 
other form of transportation. As a matter of fact, government 
has been spending at the rate of over two billions of dollars a 
year in the improvement and construction of additional transpor- 
tation facilities by highway, air and inland waterway. As a 
result of this vast expenditure, largely out of borrowed funds, 
there are in existence today more transportation facilities than 
there is any need for, either now or in years to come, This 
politically created surplus of transportation facilities is eco- 
nomically unsound and has produced a condition under which 
no form of public carriage, as a whole, can be indefinitely self- 
sustaining. 

“(2) Of the larger forms of transportation in this country, 
the air lines, the boat companies on the inland waterways, and 
the motor vehicles are given constant and direct financial aid 
through governmental subsidies. Only the railroads are expected 
to furnish and maintain their own facilities and to pay all of 
the operating costs. Due to this direct political discrimination 
against the railroads, their ability successfully to compete for 
public patronage has been greatly hampered. 

“(3) In addition to subsidizing other forms of transportation, 
our government has subjected the railroads to detailed regula- 
tion in their finances, management, and operation. While, in 
my opinion, this regulation has gone beyond the bounds of states- 
manship, yet the point I offer for your consideration is that there 
is no justification, in law or economics, for picking out one of 
several forms of public carriage for special treatment. For 
example, if it is in the public interest to regulate rates for one 
form of carriage, it is for all. The discrimination in this regard 
against the railroads is inexcusable. The last congress did pass 
a law imposing some regulations on commercial buses and 
trucks. This is an encouraging sign, but there is no justification 
for delay in subjecting transportation by air, water, and highway 
to substantially the same regulations determined to be in the 
public interest with reference to railroads. 


“(4) No form of transportation is taxed as heavily as the 
railroads. In my own state of Tennessee I know of airplanes 
and boats in active service, taking business the railroads would 
otherwise handle, escaping ad valorem taxes entirely. Every 
dollar of railroad tax goes to the support of government, while 
the taxes paid by competing forms of public carriage do not 
equal the sums annually expended by government in providing 
facilities for themselves to use. In the ultimate, the only form 
of public carriage making any real contribution to the support 
of government is the railroad industry. 

(5) Transportation is so vital to every citizen that it is en- 
tirely proper that it should be the subject of public regulation. 
Great numbers of men are now in public service performing that 
task, yet very few of them have had previous specialized train- 
ing to equip them to properly perform their important and tech- 
nical public functions. A man may be well educated, honest and 
fair, but these excellent qualities alone no more equip him 
to regulate the railroad industry than they equip him to per- 
form a surgical operation. If regulation of public carriage in 
this country is to be successful, it must be by trained and 
qualified experts rather than by politicians. 

(6) The Congress, yielding to union lobbyists, has imposed 
on the railroads unreasonable burdens in the matter of labor 
relations, including, of course, wage scales. The result is that 
there is substantially no flexibility to meet changing conditions. 
Many of our working rules, a heritage of federal control of rail- 
roads crystallized by federal statute, impose inexcusable operat- 
ing wastes; and yet there is no practical way to modify them. 
Railroad payrolls are by far the largest single item of expense, 
and yet modification is practically impossible. The political 
mind seems incapable of understanding that business must take 
in more than it pays out. 

“(7) The Congress is constantly adding to the burden of the 
railroads. In the last session, among others were passed the 


Guffey coal bill, the social security bill, and a new railroad 
retirement act. 


Under the whip and lash of labor union domi- 
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nation, spurred.on by the socialistic policies of the present aq. 
ministration, Congress seems incapable of giving business jp 
general or the railroads a chance to get back on their feet 
financially. 

“That we must have transportation is elemental. What 
the form or forms may be is, generally speaking, immaterial to 
the general public, provided always that the service and facilities 
are adequate, at a price bearing a reasonable relation to neces. 
sary costs. 

“That America is not yet, if it ever will be, in condition to 
abandon its trunk line railroad systems would seem to be obvious. 
As excellent as is the service and as many as are the facilities 
of other forms of public carriage, the railroad plant of America 
is still indispensable, both economically and as a matter of 
national defense, 


“Yet that railroad plant, representing an investment of about 
twenty-five billion dollars, is not, as a whole, a self-sustaining 
industry. Conditions exist which create a doubt, not altogether 
without foundations, whether this railroad plant can continue 
under private ownership and operation. 


“T have said nothing to discourage you, but have merely tried 
to paint the picture accurately, in the hope that the spectre of 
increased political power at Washington may spur you to success. 
fully combat the growing tendency to turn our republican institu. 
tions into a socialized state comparable with Russia. That the 
American people will permit this perversion of their govern. 
ment and this destruction of their rights and liberties, I am not 
yet prepared to believe. The time has come for all of us to lay 
aside our petty differences and join our resources to fight the 
common enemy.” 

More than 600 attended the luncheon. Robert J. Deneen, 
Ohio Brass Company, Chicago, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, presided. Ralph 
M. Shaw, attorney, was toastmaster. 


RAIL PENSION LEGISLATION 


“There appear, and most strongly in recent enactments, pro- 
visions which violate the principle of personal responsibility— 
the principle that each person, not in need, should pay for what 
he himself receives,” says the special committee on trends in 
federal legislation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States whose report and recommendations have now been sub- 


-mitted to the chamber membership in Referendum No. 69. 


“Recent examples of violation of this principle appear in 
the railroad retirement act of 1935 and in the social security 
act.” . 

The questions on which the membership will be asked to 
vote are: 


(1) Should there be extension of federal jurisdiction into matters 
of state and local concern? 

(2) Should the federal government at the present time exercise 
federal spending power without relation to revenue? 

(3) Should there be government competition with private enter- 
prise for regulatory or other purposes? 

(4) Should all grants of authority by Congress to the executive 
department of the federal government be within clearly defined 
limits? 


RAIL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Coordinator Eastman’s staff dealing with railroad labor 
problems is completing a study, with recommendations for legis- 
lation, with respect to an unemployment insurance plan for 
interstate transportation employes. This work has been under 
way for many months and reference to the subject was made 
by the Coordinator in his report of last January, published in 
House Document No. 89. Since that time Congress enacted the 
social security act which has provisions relating to the setting 
up of unemployment insurance plans, and the effort now is being 
made to prepare a plan under which transportation employes Will 
be dealt with separately. The results of the study and recom- 
mendations as now being formulated will be issued shortly for 
the purpose of obtaining reactions to it. 





RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employes at the middle of September on 
Class I steam railways, excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, according to a compilation made by the Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics, was 1,008,576, a decrease of .24 per cent 
from the employment in the same period the preceding month. 
Small increases of less than one per cent took place in mainte- 
nance of equipment and stores; transportation (other than trail, 
engine and yard); and transportation (yardmasters, switchtend- 
ers and hostlers). An increase of 2.34 per cent took place in 
transportation, train and engine service. 
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Octover 12, 1935 


Rail Stores Material 


Modernization of Handling Methods Urged in Coordi- 
nator Report to Effect Substantial Savings—Me- 
chanical and Hand Handling Costs Compared 


Savings up to $8,000,000 a year may be effected by the rail- 
roads by improvements in methods of handling railway stores 
material, according to a report covering that subject prepared 
py Coordinator Eastman’s section of property and equipment of 
which R. L. Lockwood is director. The report is being sent 
to executives of Class I railroads. 

The report is based on actual field studies of the operations 
of four large railroads, says Coordinator Eastman, which are 
believed to be fairly representative, not only in general effi- 
ciency of stores operations, but also as to geographic locations. 

“It covers the cost of handling selected kinds of material 
mechanically and by hand, including fixed charges, operating 
and maintenance costs on mechanical handling equipment, sav- 
ings effected through the use of such equipment and other re- 
lated information,” says he. 

“Purchasing and stores officers representing more than 35 
per cent of all Class I roads have reviewed the report and have 
recommended its publication. They concur in our opinion that 
the facts presented in the report will be useful in pointing out 
means whereby substantial savings can be made by individual 
roads in handling materials and supplies. 

“I hope that this subject will be given further study by all 
roads, individually and through the Association of American 
Railroads. In the course of such study the value of uniform cost 
accounting should be given careful consideration.” 

Director Lockwood, who pointed out that the field and 
office studies required to collect the data for the report were 
begun in November, 1934, said the information contained therein 
indicated that the subject was of major importance, measured 
by the ratio of net earnings to investment in equipment. 

“Because of the scarcity of reliable and accurate records 
of materials handling operations on the railroads,’ said Mr. 
Lockwood, “no close estimate can be made at this time of the 
possible savings to all roads through the use of the best avail- 
able methods and equipment in this field. 

“Previous estimates of such savings, made by railroad men, 
equipment manufacturers, and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, range from $5,000,000 to $12,000,000 per year. Our pres- 
ent estimate, based on facts gathered for this report and on 
our general studies of conditions in the railroad and other in- 
dustries, is that savings might reach a total of $8,000,000 per 
year on present costs and normal volume of materials and sup- 
plies handled.” 

Though the study was made as to four railroads, Director 
Lockwood said that purchasing and stores officers of roads rep- 
resenting more than 35 per cent of mileage of all Class I steam 
railways had cooperated in developing the report. 

“Many of these officers have stated,” said he, “that the 
cost figures check closely with their operations, and all have 
recommended that the report be published in its present form.” 


Table of Contents 


The report, containing approximately 170 pages, including 
the statements of the Coordinator and his Director, includes the 
following: 

Cost of handling materials—comparisons of mechanical and 
handling costs; detailed cost studies. 

Materials handling equipment—methods. of obtaining infor- 
mation; taxes and insurance; operation and maintenance; ma- 
chine-hours worked; results shown in exhibits; uses of different 
kinds of materials handling equipment. 

Savings effected through use of materials handling equip- 
ment. 

Notes and suggestions—exchangeable and interchangeable 
containers; materials handling study by each road; roadways; 
record of equipment and costs, and exchanging information on 
economical practices and equipment. 

Appendixes—time studies made to ascertain costs; state- 
ments of actual savings; general stores facilities and activities 
of Division VI, American Association of Railroads on materials 
handling. 


Handling and Total Cost 


_ . The importance of economy in the handling of materials 
1S Indicated by the fact that more than 75 per cent of the av- 
erage store’s labor cost (including that for accounting) is for 
handling,” says the report. 

“Some years ago the United States Department of Com- 
merce published estimates indicating that large savings would 
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The data 


result from reducing the cost of distributing goods. 
on which these estimates were based showed that the major 
portion of this cost of distribution was not the transportation 
cost, or freight charges incurred, but rather the cost of non- 
productive operations such as packing, handling, loading and 


unloading. In checking the cost of handling freight, one rail- 
road of national prominence found that the average cost of mov- 
ing a ton of freight 240 miles was 74 cents, while the unloading 
cost was an equal amount. The average cost of moving a ton 
of freight in and out of storage was conservatively estimated 
at the same figure of 74 cents. The total cost of physical dis- 
tribution of the average ton of merchandise freight was esti- 
mated as follows: 


From production line to shipper’s storage .........ceeeeeeeeees $0.37 
ee Ge SP ae NEED: bo a6 beh e028 s ccc rcscesiecsaneeaens 0.37 
ee Ae GE Ge oo aoe 9 5640645045 404400000004 00084R 000000 0.74 
CPEs TOF GCL] GPRTBIOTIRIIOD oxcidiccccescccseccccescswcqecces 0.74 
Unloading freight car at plant of consignee ........scceccecceee 0.74 
RTs TO SI OIE os 6.0 00 06000866 t aces teecescuccsons 0.37 
Out of consignes’s storage to point Of USE ..ccccccscccceccescres 0.37 

| eae are ee eee ere Pee $3.70 


“This estimate showed that the cost of actual transporta- 
tion, the only operation which added value to the goods, was 
only 20 per cent of the total cost of physical distribution. If 
the cost of the non-productive operations were reduced 25 per 
cent at each end, the resulting savings would exceed the total 
freight charges, or enable the distribution radius to be doubled 
at the original total cost. 

“Private industry was quick to undertake the necessary re- 
search, and pioneered in the field of mechanical handling of 
materials. A number of railroads recognized the opportunities 
for mechanical handling in their fleld, and through intelligent 
study and experimentation on new methods and equipment, ac- 
complished notable results. 

“However, there is still some confusion on the subject, 
largely due to lack of fundamental information regarding costs 
of operating various types of equipment to handle railroad ma- 
terials under varying conditions peculiar to railroad storekeep- 
ing. A not uncommon claim is that low labor rates preclude 
any saving through mechanical handling, because of the high 
costs, especially in overhead, of operating mechanical handling 
equipment. This may be true if only the larger units of equip- 
ment are considered for handling a small volume of business, 
but in most instances it is possible to select some unit or com- 
bination of units the use of which would effect worthwhile 
economies over hand operations. In the absence of cost data 
applying to the specific types of operations found in their stores, 
the railroads have been at a disadvantage in attempting to esti- 
mate potential economies, and this in turn has tended to direct 
too much attention to first cost of handling equipment. For the 
same reason it is often assumed that handling equipment must 
be operated full time to be economical. 

“The following comments are of interest as indicating cur- 
rent opinions regarding the possibilities of effecting greater 
economies in the handling of railroad materials: 


Although considerable progress has been made in the use of 
motor tractors, trailers, lift skids, containers, etc., as modern store- 
house facilities have enabled their use, the material handling is 
still being watched in the light of changing conditions and further 
economies are being made effective from time to time. There is no 
doubt that by concentrating on this feature, greater economy and 
efficiency in the handling of materials will be accomplished as time 
goes on.* 

The administrator of the affairs of this line, I am in a position 
to say, realizes the importance of modernizing as far as possible the 
facilities available for the handling of materials and supplies. It is 
to be regretted, however, that some executives, while they carefully 
prepare convenient facilities for themselves and their other general 
officers, look upon general store facilities as an expense non-essential. 

A general store department not equipped with proper facilities 
for delivering materials and supplies cannot be operated economically, 
nor should it be expected to function as a general store should. Lack 
of facilities that should be arranged for, does not only materially in- 
crease the cost of handling materials and supplies to the store de- 
partment but largely enters into the expense of all departments.7 

The availability of methods and equipment which will reduce 
costs together with the ability to finance these acquisitions is of no 
value if organization and management policies and organization fric- 
tion prevent action. Progress in achieving greater economy in freight 
handling does not wait upon technical developments, but rather upon 
organization developments ... . also with respect to all railroad 
materials handling, a new voint of view and a new organization 
“set-up” is needed.t 


“In view of the fact that 75 per cent of the labor cost of 
the average stores department is for handling materials, it 
is reaSonable to suppose that any differences in the efficiency 
with which material is handled would be reflected in a com- 
parison of the stores expenses of the various roads. Such a 
comparison, made some time ago, showed that the cost of han- 
dling materials per unit of disbursements was twice as high 


*Mr. J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, 1932. 

+An official of a Southwestern road. 

tAn official of a transportation company (not a railroad), 1934. 
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on some roads as on others, and in one instance six times as 
high. While it is conceded that the present method of ac- 
counting for stores expense does not provide a reliable yard- 
stick for comparing efficiency, differences in bookkeeping meth- 
ods alone could hardly explain these great differences in cost. 

“With the foregoing thoughts in mind, this study was 
planned to collect and place before the railroads information 
which would indicate in a general way, and by specific example, 
the possible uses of mechanical handling equipment and the 
economies that might be expected to result therefrom.” 

The handling of the following materials was not included 
in the study as it was felt that they should be made the subject 
of special studies at some future time: Locomotive fuel, rail, 
ties, ballast, scrap, commissary and stationery. 


Kinds of Equipment 


All kinds of powered equipment used more than 50 per 
cent of the time by the stores department, and all non-powered 
and hand equipment were considered in the study of handling 
operations. The principal kinds of equipment include: 
1. Cranes: Burro, gantry, locomotive, overhead, and stiff leg. 
2. Tractors (with and without cranes and other attachments). 
3. Trucks (with and without cranes and other attachments): 
Automobile, fork, lift, and platform. 4. Stackers or portable ele- 
vators. 5. Conveyors and monorails. 6. Hoists: Electric, hand, 
hydraulic, and pneumatic. 7. Motorcycles and motor cars. 8. 
Pallets, skids, and trailers. 9. Hand equipment such as ware- 
house trucks, blocks and chains, and push cars. (Only consid- 
ered in connection with time studies of operations requiring the 
use of this equipment.) 


Excerpts from the report follow: 


Special field studies were made to develop the advantages of 
having materials delivered to the railroad on skids. In making 
these studies, a number of different items were loaded on skids, 
and the skid loads put into cars at the receiving platform. They 
were then unloaded and conveyed to storage space by means of lift 
trucks. These studies showed that the use of skids and lift trucks 
to handle certain materials offered greater possibilities for savings 
than could be obtained through the use of any other kind of equip- 
ment: For example, the cost of such handling per ton ranged from 
36.7 per cent (driving box grease) to 92.9 per cent (fire brick) less 
than the cost of unloading and handling by hand. 

At the storehouses included in this study only one case was 
found in which material was regularly shipped from a manufacturer’s 
plant to the railroad on skids. The material in this case consisted 
of buttonhead rivets, shipped in open-top box skids furnished by 
the railroad. The cost of unloading and handling this material as 
received on skids, was 53.8 per cent less per ton than the cost of 
hand operations required when the material was shipped in kegs. 
The railroad made a further saving through an allowance made by 
the manufacturer for kegs not used. * * * 

In most instances, handling by gantry crane and magnet proves 
remarkably economical compared with handling by other kinds of 
equipment. Even so, this handling cost is not as low as that obtained 
by using lift trucks and skids, provided the material is received on 
skids. In other words, the full benefit of skid handling cannot be 
realized unless the material is received on skids. This clearly em- 
phasizes the fact that one handling operation (loading or unloading, 
or delivery to point of use) should not be considered independently 
of another. Just as incoming materials should be received in the 
manner most suitable for the particular type of handling to which 
they are adapted, equipment also should be coordinated; lift trucks 
with tractors, skids with trailers, etc. 

Handling lumber by locomotive crane with chains, hooks, slings, 
or combinations of these shows a substantial saving over handling 
by hand, money saving ranging from 22.8 per cent (rough heavy 
fir) to 62.0 per cent (poles), of the cost of hand handling. * * * 

An expert operation of unloading loose car wheels by hand was 
observed on one road. This operation, which seemed as efficient as 
a hand operation could be, cost $0.0334 per ton. However, under 
comparable conditions, this same unloading process was done by 
gantry crane and magnet for a total cost of $0.0150 per ton or 55.1 
per cent less. * * * 


Savings Effected 


four roads were asked to furnish detailed statements regarding 
any proved savings resulting from the use of mechanical handling 
equipment. Those selected and included in this report were checked 
and verified. An attempt was made in the case of each road to com- 
pare stores payrolls before and after installing equipment, but only 
one road could produce comparable figures. Major changes occurring 
in the stores departments of other roads precluded such comparisons. 
Some of these changes included new general storehouse buildings, 
platforms, roadways, etc., installation of the ‘‘stores delivery to point 
of use’ system, and centralization of stores. 

The estimated savings realized by Road D are shown in Exhibit 
9, page 152. The year 1925 was selected as the starting point, as no 
substantial purchases of powered equipment had been made up to 
that time. From 1925 to 1929, equipment in the amount of $83,164 
was purchased for the system. Had the same volume of business 
been done in 1925 as in 1929, with the equipment used in 1929, the 
net savings, would have been $257,378.16. When this figure was de- 
termined, it was rechecked by the general storekeeper, who said, 
“The savings as exhibited if anything lean largely to understating, 
in that the savings actually developed do not take into account 
the intershop delivery, and improved service to other departments 
due to handling material with modern equipment and facilities.”’ 
One striking example of savings on this road was found in the 
handling of steel blooms. The old method of man handling cost 
$4.28 per 4,000 pounds bloom. The lift truck and skid method costs 
$0.29, showing a saving of 93.2 per cent. The saving on this item 
alone amounts to $239.40 monthly or $2,872.80 yearly, and includes 
only blooms delivered to the shops. 

Exhibit 10, page 153, shows that the purchase and use of certain 
specific equipment by the same road saved 183.3 per cent annually 
on the investment. This includes savings made through ‘stores 
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delivery’’ but it is unquestionably true that the use of the equipment 
alone returned a saving of more than 100 per cent annually on the 
investment. 

Exhibit 11, page 154, shows that Road A benefited by a 44.2 per 
—e net saving on a purchase of $31,644.77 in certain equip- 
ment. 

Question of Safety 


The matter of safety has an important bearing on the value of 
mechanical equipment for handling materials. Everyone who has had 
experience in handling materials, both by hand and mechanically, 
agrees that the use of mechancial equipment reduces the number 
of accidents. The stores officials of all roads studied have made 
statements to this effect. It is difficult to prove the extent of such 
reduction, but certain statistics are available which give weight to 
the above statement. 

A large western system (not included in this study) has 21 high- 
powered tractors for expediting the movement of materials and 
supplies at different points. Some are restricted to straight hauling, 
while others are equipped with cranes and other accessory devices 
for specialized work. These tractors were introduced not only for 
economies but to promote safety in operation. 

The general storekeeper of one of the roads studied made the 
following statement: ‘‘There is no doubt that the use of mechanical 
handiing equipment as against handling by hand reduces accidents, 
although this statement is difficult to prove by figures, as we started 
the extensive use of mechanical equipment about 1922 and safety 
records for this period are not available. 

“However, according to detailed check made of our 1933 records, 
covering our lines east of ...... , we find 34 personal injuries with 
lost time of 52 days due to hand handling of material, whereas there 
was not a single lost time accident reported which could be attributed 
to the mechanical handling of material.’’ 


MONTANA EMERGENCY CHARGES 


The Commission, in No. 27178, emergency freight charges 
within Montana, on petition of the railroads, has instituted a 
thirteenth section inquiry on account of the refusal of the Mon- 
tana commissioners to permit increases in state rates similar 
to those in interstate rates authorized by the Commission in 
Ex Parte 115. The proceeding has been set for hearing at 
Helena, Mont., in the United States court room, November 7, 
before Examiner Disque. The order instituting the proceeding 
says no proposed report will be issued in this case. 


ELKINS ACT INDICTMENTS 


The Commission, by Secretary McGinty, has ‘issued the 
following in respect to proceedings under the Eikins act: 


_ The Commission has been advised that on October 9, 1935, in the 
district court of the United States for the southern district of Ohio, 
at Cincinnati, an indictment under the Elkins act, in 10 counts, was 
returned against Morris Mandell, and an indictment, in 10 counts, 
under the Elkins act was returned against Walter T. Scott, both in- 
dictments charging the solicitation and the receiving of rebates and 
concessions from various railroad companies through the device of 
false claims for loss and damage to shipments of perishables. 

These cases were investigated by representatives of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Inquiry and the facts were presented to the 
grand jury by Mr. H. L. Main, an attorney of that bureau. 
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Eastman on Safety Regulation 


Commission’s Motor Section Chairman Tells State 
Officials About Plans and Policies for Adminis- 
tering New Law—Asks Cooperation 


Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator and chairman of 
the Commission’s motor carrier division, outlined some of the 
policies to be followed in administering the new motor carrier 
act, especially those having to do with the enforcement of the 
safety provisions, in an address before the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, at the Belmont Hotel, Chicago, 
October 10. He said the Commission, in administering a law 
recommended by it and by himself as Coordinator, was faced 
with the task of making good on its promises. He stressed the 
dissimilarity of the motor vehicle act and the interstate com- 
merce act. ‘‘There are many points of similarity,” he said, “but 
the dissimilarities predominate.” He said it would be a mistake 
to try to fit practices evolved in administering the railroad regu- 
latory laws to the motor industry. ‘We must avoid making for 
the motor carrier industry a suit of regulatory clothes that does 
not fit,” he said. “It must have a suit of its own nicely mad 
to measure, not a hand-me-down from the railroads.” 


; Motor Regulation a Special Problem \ 


. Railroads, he pointed out, were, in a sense, simple to regu 
laté because they “cannot by any possibility escape attention.” \ 









The great bulk of railroad mileage, he asserted, was “operated \ 


by not much more than 100 independent systems.” On the 
other hand, he estimated that there were as many as 250,000 
motor carriers subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission 
under the new law, and many of those were individual operators 
with whom the mere establishment of contact would be a huge 
task. On this point, he said: 


_ In the regulation of these hundreds of thousands of motor car- 
riers, it is perfectly clear that the Commission has a job on its hands 
which is not at all the same as its job of regulating the railroads. 
In certain respects it will be more difficult and even of greater mag- 
nitude for, in some aspects of regulation, the magnitude of the task 
is measured, not by the volume of traffic handled, but by the number 
of separate operations. It is equally clear, that, in this work, we 
shall need the help of men with actual experience in motor trans- 
portation or its regulation and with wide knowledge of all the com- 
plexities and peculiarities of this form of transportation. That is 
the kind of men that we are getting. An analogy lies in the fact, 
proven by experience that, when the railroads undertake to go into 
motor transportation, they are most successful when they create a 
separate organization for this purpose, keep it separate from the 
railroad organization, and man it with men who understand motor 
carriage. In organizing for its new work of regulating motor carriers, 
the Commission is following much the same principle. 


_ It is also following the principle that this new form of regula- 
tion must be decentralized as much as possible and must educate 
as well as police. It would be an intolerable burden if all these 
thousands of little operators should find it necessary to take their 
troubles to Washington or should find themselves entangled in coils 
of red tape. we propose to have an extensive field’ organization 
which can deal with them on the ground, and which will be in- 
structed that its duty is not merely to see to the rigid enforcement 
of the Iaw_but to extend every possible help to the many who wish 
to obey it but may notat once know how. e propose, also, to seek 
to thé Utmost the cooperation and hélp of the state authorities. ... 

I need hardly say that in our organization for this great task 
and its subsequent administration, politics will play no part. It has 

no place in the work of the Commission and never has had, and I 
hope it never will. 


Safety Section Administration 


The point in the administration of the motor carrier act 
where closest cooperation between the Commission and the 
states was necessary, the speaker pointed out, was in the admin- 
istration of the safety sections. He spoke about the heavy toll 
in lives, injuries, and property paid to highway accidents and 
Said that, in the elimination of this great economic waste, esti- 
mated at over a billion and a half dollars annually, there was 
Plenty of room for all of the agencies which are at work on it.” 
The Commission’s special part in this work under the new law 
he described as follows: 


By section 204 of the motor carrier act, the Commission is given 
broad authority to establish for both common and contract carriers 
of both passenger and property “reasonable requirements with re- 
spect to . - qualifications and maximum hours of service of em- 
Ployes, and safety of operation and equipment.” -For private car- 
riers of property, it is given authority to establish “reasonable re- 
quirements to promote safety of operation, and to that end prescribe 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of employes, and 
Standards of equipment.”” As you will see, the language with respect 
to private carriers is a little different from that used with respect 
to common and contract carriers. Whether or not it is somewhat 
more limited in its meaning remains to be determined but in any 
event the authority granted is very broad. 

By section 225, the Commission is also authorized to “investi- 
os and report on the need for federal regulation of the sizes and 
be nn of motor vehicles and’ combinations of motor vehicles and 
} he qualifications and maximum ‘hours of service of employes of 
all motor carriers and private carriers of property by motor vehicle.’ 
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This authorization may be a little confusing, in view of the broad 
authority granted by section 204, but has an explanation in the his- 
tory of the bill. As it was originally drafted, in the report which I 
made as Federal Coordinator of Transportation, section 204 contained 
no specific reference to ‘‘qualifications and maximum hours of serv- 
ice of employes.’”’ It was thought that Congress would not wish to 
grant broad authority over these matters to the Commission, but 
would prefer to prescribe definite standards, as it had done in the 
case of maximum hours of service of railroad employes, after receiv- 
ing a report from the Commission. It was also thought that so many 
legal and practical questions were involved in federal regulation of 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles, some of them having little to 
do with safety, that it would be better to have a thorough investiga- 
tion of this matter by the Commission before considering any federal 
legislation with reference to it. 

However, Congress decided to give the Commission broad and 
specific authority over qualifications and maximum hours of service 
of employes, without waiting for an investigation and report, and 
amend section 204 accordingly. Through oversight, in all probability, 
it neglected to make a corresponding change in section 225, providing 
for the investigation. As I see it, no difficulty will be caused by 
this fact. The Commission will find it necessary, in any event, to 
conduct a thorough investigation of the matters covered by section 
225. If it finds, after such investigation, that its authority under sec- 
tion 204 is sufficient to enable it to do what ought to be done, it can 
act accordingly. If, however, it finds this authority insufficient, it 
can so report to Congress. In this connecion I call attention to the 
fact that section 204 plainly gives the Commission no authority to 
prescribe requirements with respect to the sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles, except so far as such requirements can be definitely 
related to “safety of operation and equipment.” 

Summing up the safety duties of the Commission, they are di- 
rected solely to the operators of certain classes of motor vehicles 
and their employes and equipment. They have no application_to 
private passenger automobiles, which am informed are involved 

“wore accidents tian any other type of vehicle. Nor have 

these duties application to such matters as the type of highway 
onstruction or lighting or such means of protection as are afforded 
highway signs and signals or similar devices. 
Undoubtedly we shall have to give attention, so far as the 
vehicles are concerned, to such matters as dimensions, weight, speed, 
engine performance, tires, brakes, lights, flares, horns, safety glass, 
traffic laws and the like, and to some system of periodic inspection. 
Undoubtedly, so far as employes are concerned, we shall have to 
give attention to such matters as qualifications, hours of service, 
and some system of periodic licenses. Undoubtedly, also, we shall 
find it necessary to have, as with the railroads, some system for 
the reporting of accidents and the investigation of their causes. 


In this work we shall have, I am very glad to say, the assistance 
of other departments of the federal government, for the act spe- 
cifically authorizes the Commission, in carrying out the provisions 
pertaining to safety, to ‘avail itself of the assistance of any of the 
research agencies of the federal government having special knowledge 
of any such' matter, to conduct such scientific and technical re- 
searches, investigations, and tests as may be necessary to promote 
the safety of operation and equipment of motor vehicles.’””’ We know 
that we shall have most valuable aid from the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Bureau of Standards, and, no doubt, there are other 
federal agencies whose help we shall be able to enlist to good ad- 


vantage. 
To Avoid Conflict 


The speaker said that, in addition to the help the Commission 
would get in these matters from other federal agencies, the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the state authorities was necessary. 
“The safety matter bristles with opportunities for conflicts of 
jurisdiction between the states and the federal government,” 
he said. “If all these opportunities were to ripen into litigation, 
the Supreme Court would have plenty of occupation for some 
time to come. There are similar opportunities for the growth of 
jealousies between the various agencies, state and federal, public 
and private, which deal with the safety problem, and jealousy 
is a surprisingly common and virulent disease which can play 
havoc with effective administration. We have no craving for 
either litigation or jealousies and hope to shun them both.” He 
continued: 


We shall try to keep our eyes on the ball, and that is the proper 
protection of the public safety. It is also a sound principle that the 
federal government should not do what can just as well be done by 
others. We hope to reach a rather general agreement with the state 
authorities on what should be done, and certainly we shall spare 
no effort to achieve that result. There probably will be differences of 
opinion—there always are. And probably a few of these will persist 
in some places—as usually happens. But I have much faith that by 
and large there will be a meeting of the minds and an ability to 
agree upon a common program. To the extent that it is necessary 
to use federal authority to accomplish that common program, or to 
protect the public safety in interstate commerce in any other essen- 
tial way, we shall not hesitate to use it, and even if it does provoke 
litigation. On the other hand, the more the results desired can be 
accomplished through the use of state and municipal authorities the 
better we shall be pleased. Nor shall we enter, if we can help it, 
on any quarrel with any agency, public or private, over the question 
of credit. The vital thing is to get the results, and the credit or 
acclaim can, so far as we are concerned, fall where it may. 


The Commission, he said, was not entirely inexperienced in 
safety matters, having had considerable experience with the rail- 
roads. He said that, for the most part, the common safety 
devices, such as automatic couplers and brakes, were adopted 
voluntarily by the railroads and that the law was necessary “be- 
cause there were railroads which, either because of low earnings 
or general irresponsibility and disregard for the public interest, 
could not otherwise be brought in line.” He quoted figures to 
show that the number of killed and injured in railroad acci- 
dents had been substantially reduced because of the operation 
of laws regulating safety on the railroads. In conclusion, he said: 
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@ Markets, labor and materials determine profits. And as impor- 
tant as these three is the ideal plant location. Let Erie help you 


find where that is for your particular business. 


Erie’s department of commercial specialists constantly study, 
analyze and chart the ever-shifting supply of labor, sources of 
materials, industrial and retail markets. Their reports are avail- 


able to you without charge. In short, Erie’s findings through this 


specialized service might be the means of revolutionizing your 


cost and profit set-up. 


Write the Industrial Development Division, Erie Railroad, Cleve- 


land, or call your Erie representative. 
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We are now, of course, only in the process of organizing for the 
new work, and I think that I have said substantially all that it is 
now appropriate for me to say on this safety matter. We realize its 
tremendous importance, we intend to go into it thoroughly, we shall 
try to get the best men available to help us in it, we shall have the 
assistance of federal departments which already have much knowledge 
of the subject and are splendidly equipped for research studies, and 
we cordially invite your cooperation and the like cooperation of all 
state, municipal, and private agencies which are concerned with the 
subject. We shall endeavor to keep in constant touch with all the 
motor vehicle administrators, and we do not believe it possible to 
function effectively without their advice and active help. I am confi- 
dent that we shall be able to work with each other without any diffi- 
culty, and that we shall together be able to do much for the promo- 
tion and protection of the public safety. 


Program of Meeting 


Nearly 200 state administrative officers, representing 36 
states were present at the meeting. George R. Wellington of 
Rhode Island, president of the association, presided. 

Among the subjects considered were taxation, interstate 
reciprocity, uniformity of legislation, accounts and records, and 
accident research and prevention. Committees to which these 
subjects were assigned met October 9 and their reports were 
to be heard and considered on the second day of the general 
meeting, October 11. 

In addition to Mr. Eastman, the following speakers were on 
the program: J. J. Nash, chief clerk, Illinois Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, address of welcome; Thomas H. McDonald, chief 
United States Bureau of Public Roads; Robert Kingery, director, 
Department of Public Works and Buildings of Illinois, and 
Howard S. Welch, chief automotive-aeronautics trade division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


TRUCKING RATES AND TARIFFS 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of George M. Leim, Jr., as a member of its 
staff. He will deal particularly with the work of the associa- 
tion’s national rates and tariffs committee. He formerly was 
assistant traffic manager of the Simmons Hardware Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., traffic manager of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J., and in more recent years has been 
engaged in the trucking business. 

The New Jersey state committee on trucking rates and 
tariffs, according to the American Trucking Associations, has 
taken the following position with respect to the making of rates 
and classifications: Reasonable average truck operating cost, 
plus reasonable profit, as basis for rates; (2) that truck classi- 
fication be based on weight density and that value, fragility, 
theft, probability and climatic conditions must be taken into 
consideration; (3) in the interest of economy and uniformity 
the issuance of agency tariffs should be encouraged at all times, 
bearing in mind that due consideration should be given to the 
interests of allied groups; (4) motor industry should disregard 
rail tariffs and classification because they do not represent truck 
operating costs, and in many instances show variation of revenue 
for particularly the same truck operating costs. 


A. T. A. CONVENTION 


Program arrangements for the convention of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 13 to 16, have been completed. Sessions will begin on 
Sunday, October 13, with meetings of the executive committee, 
the policy committee, the National Safety Council, the Insur- 
ance committee, the tax committee, the reciprocity and uniform- 
ity committee, and the bill of lading committee. 

Registration will begin Monday morning, October 14, at 
9:00 a. m. At the opening session, scheduled for 10:00 a. m., 
President Ted V. Rogers will announce committee appoint- 
ments. He will also make his annual report. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator, and chairman of 
the motor carrier division of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will speak at this session. Another speaker will be L. F. 
Orr, chairman of the highway transportation committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League. Eastman, Rogers and Orr 
will speak on a program, devoted to motor transportation, over 
radio station WGN at 1:30 P. M. 

At the luncheon session John Broderick, president, Cartage 
Exchange of Chicago, will give an address of welcome. Charles 
P. Clark will speak on “Looking Ahead with the A. T. A.” 

The afternoon convention session will be devoted to the 
financial affairs of the association. H. D. Horton, Charlotte, 
N. C., will present his service membership plan. At 3:30 P. M. 
there will be a series of eight conference group meetings divided 
as follows: Interstate carriers, not-for-hire operators, cartage 
operators, intrastate carriers, dump truck operators, furniture 
movers, automobile haulers and secretaries of associations. The 
nominating committee will also meet at this time. 

The annual banquet wili be held in the evening. Ted V. 
Rogers, president of the association, will be the chairman; Ed- 
ward S. Brashears will be toastmaster, and Chester G. Moore, 
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chairman of the convention committee, will act as master of 
ceremonies. John W. Blood, Wichita, Kan., will make the 
presentation of the awards of the National Safety Council. 
Harold S. Hoffman, governor of New Jersey, will be the speaker. 

There will be a breakfast for presidents and secretaries of 
member associations the morning of Tuesday, October 14. Mr. 
Rogers will preside. At the morning convention session the 
credentials committee, the resolutions committee and the nom- 
inating committee will report. Officials will be elected and 
new business transacted. 

Percy F. Arnold, Providence, R. I., will preside at the 
luncheon session on that day. John L. Rogers, director, bureau 
of motor carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be the speaker. 

At the afternoon session there will be open discussions of 
the taxation problem, led by H. G. Ferguson, Fairfield, Ill.; high- 
way safety, led by R. K. Carter, Richmond, Va.; insurance, led 
by W. W. Belson, Milwaukee, Wis., and trucking rates and tariffs, 
led by Maurice Tucker, South Bend, Ind. 

An open forum for carriers and shippers on the rate and 
classification problems of the trucking industry will be held 

ednesday, ©ctober 16 by the rates and tariffs committee. 
There will be a luncheon session of the committee at noon. 
—<“There will be a meeting of the Cefitral Motor Freight Asso- 
ciation at the Stevens Hotel at 8:00 in the evening of October 16. 


ST. LOUIS OPPOSES RAIL RATES FOR TRUCKS 


The shippers’ conference committee of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce has adopted a resolution asserting that “the 
best interests of the shipper lies . . . in the adoption of rates 
and classification by the trucks wholly independent of, and 
without any relationship whatsoever to rail rates and classifica- 
tion.” The resolution asserts that the adoption by truckers of 
the rail classification and of rates based on rail rates would be 
“contrary to the declared policy of Congress as expressed in 
the act,” because such adoption would not preserve the inherent 
advantages of motor truck transportation which the statute say 
must be protected. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


TRUCK LABOR HOURS 


A district court at Taunton, Mass., has imposed a fine of 
$50 on each of the two partners in the common carrier truck 
firm of W. A. Sabins & Son, at Taunton, Mass. The firm was 
found guilty by the Massachusetts Department of Public Util- 
ities of having required their truck drivers to work excessive 
hours. (See Traffic World, August 10, p. 242.) The Commission 
did not impose the penalty of revocation of the right of the 
partnership to continue in the trucking business. It refrained 
from the imposition of that penalty because revocation would 
have thrown men out of work. Instead it instructed Frank E. 
Riley, the director of its motor vehicle division, to ask for 
penalties under the penal code of Massachusetts. In addition 
to being fined the members of the firm were placed on one year’s 
probation. 


PRAISE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
COMMITTEE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The impression I have gained of the Classification Commit- 
tee in twenty odd years of service is diametrically opposite to 
that expressed by H. D. Morrow of St. Joseph, Mo., in his letter 
of October 3. 

I have taken my share of lickings. Recently a pet project, 
which I spent months on, was turned down. I still believe my 
position was sound and that the Classification Committee was 
wrong. 

When he thought I was wrong, my friend, Mr. Fyfe, has 
boiled me in oil. However, I consider him my friend; I respect 
his ability, and have absolute confidence in his fairness. Dur- 
ing those twenty odd years I have had my share of disappoint- 
ments and successes. 

There are, however, certain things which I am absolutely 
certain of. The Classification Committee is an intelligent, well- 
informed (better in most instances than those appearing before 
them), absolutely fair body of gentlemen. 

It has always been a pleasure to go before it. Whether I 
win or lose, I do know that I have presented my case to an 
intelligent, well-informed, and absolutely fair body of gentlemen. 
W. F. Price, Traffic Manger, 

The J. B. Williams Co. 





Glastonbury, Conn. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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MOTOR CARRIER REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement of the “set-up” in the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers and appointment of a considerable part of the supervisory 
personnel of sections in that bureau was made by the Commis- 
sion, October 8. 

Though the Commission had hoped to have under way this 
week the distribution of the forms on which applications for 
certificates of public convenience for common carriers, for per- 
mits for contract carriers and for licenses for transportation 
brokers are to be made, that hope was not realized because there 
was delay in the preparation and publication of the forms. Dis- 
tribution, according to Director Rogers, will begin the first of 
next week, and there will be no further postponement of the 
effective date of the sections of the motor carrier act relating 
to certificates, permits and licenses, which now stands at.Octo- 
ber 15. Applicants, as has been pointed out, have 120 days from 
October 15 to file their applications. 

“Tn announcing the appointments to the staff of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, the Commission said: 


The Commission has previously announced the creation of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers for the administration of the motor carrier 
act, 1935, and the selection of Mr. John L. Rogers, of Tennessee, as 
director. All of the work involved in the administration of the motor 
carrier act will be handled by sections of the Buréau of Motor Car- 
riers, except certain legal work which will be taken care of by the 
Bureau of Law and certain administrative matters will be handled 
by the Bureau of Administration. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers will have sections in Washington 
dealing with certificates and insurance, traffic, accounts, complaints, 
finance, safety, research, statistics, legal and enforcement matters, 
and administrative matters. This part of the organization will be 
under the general supervision of an assistant director, and each sec- 
tion will be under the leadership of a chief of section. The Wash- 
ington staff will be supplemented by a field organization. In organ- 
izing the field force the United States will be divided into 16 dis- 
tricts. The field organization will be under the leadership of an as- 
sistant director. In each district there will be a district director, in 
charge, and he will be assisted by a joint board agent, one or more 
rate and tariff agents, one or more accountants, several supervisors 
and necessary stenographic and clerical assistance. 

The Commission has so far made the following selections: 

Park M. Smith, of Illinois, assistant director. 

W. Y. Blanning, of Pennsylvania, assistant director. 

H. M. Roberts, of Kansas, chief, section of certificates and in- 
surance, 

Henry L. Callanan, of New York, asst. chief, section of certifi- 
cates and insurance. 

Walter Hayes, of Illinois, chief, section of traffic. 

W. A. Hill, of District of Columbia, chief, séction of complaints. 

Maurice E. Sheahan, of Illinois, chief, section of accounts. 

J. Edward Davey, of New York, chief, section of finance 
‘ Grover L. Swink, of District of Columbia, asst. chief, section of 
inance. 

H. H. Kelly, of Ohio, chief, section of safety. 

we R. Wellington, of Rhode Island, asst. chief, section of 
safety. 

Jack G. Scott, of Colorado, chief, legal and enforcement section. 

George A. Casey, of Massachusetts, assistant to the director. 

Mr. Smith was, for the past seven years, associated with the 
Greyhound Management Corporation as Secretary and previously had 
served with the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission as 
accountant and assistant statistician where much of his work related 
to motor transportation. He also engaged in consulting work relating 
to motor carriers for a considerable period. 

Mr. Blanning was on the staff of the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania as director, Bureau of Public Convenience, from 
1930 to 1935, ana in that work dealt principally with motor carriers. 
He was previously assistant counsel of that commission. 

Mr. Roberts was since 1933 director of the motor carrier depart- 
ment of the Kansas Corporation Commission and since January, 
1934, was secretary of the Port of Entry Board of that commission. 
Prior to his association with the Kansas commission he was super- 
intendent and general manager for the Interstate Stage Lines and the 
Cardinal Stage Line. 

Mr. Callanan was until recently president and general manager of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity Company, New York City, and has 
had broad experience in the insurance field. 

Mr. Hayes was assistant general traffic manager for Sears Roe- 
buck and Co., af Chicago, having been associated with that company 
since 1910 and having served in various capacities in the traffic de- 
partment. In this work he had much to do with motor carrier traffic 
matters. Prior tg his service with Sears Roebuck and Co. Mr. Hayes 
was associated with the Chicago and North Western Railroad in the 
traffic department. 

Mr. Hill has since 1925 served as examiner in the Bureau of For- 
mal Cases of this Commission, having graduated from Georgetown 
Law School in 1922 and served thereafter in the Bureau of Informal 
Cases. Since 1930 he has been on the staff of Chairman Tate. He 
has heen a member of the bar since 1922. 

Mr. Sheahan was, since May of this year, auditor of the Grey- 
hound Central Revenue Bureau at Chicago. Prior to his connection 
with the Greyhound Company Mr. Sheahan was engaged in account- 
ing work with Oregon Motor Stages, the Alaska Steamship Company, 
Pacific Greyhound J.ines; and the Southern Pacific Company. 

Mr. Davey was for the past year associated with the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation in the preparation of an analysis and 
report covering fiscal and related work of all railroads in the United 
States. He is a member of the bar and has had extensive experience 
in corporate financial matters and has specialized in financial read- 
Justment work in railroad and municipal fields. 

Mr. Swink has been in the service of this Commission since 1911, 
having served nine years in the legal section of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion and for more than three years as examiner in the Bureau of 
Finance. He was admitted to the bar in 1915. 

Mr. Kelly was, since 1931, senior administrative officer, division 
of highway transport, United States Bureau of Public Roads. In that 
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work he supervised safety and traffic surveys. He has done much to 
promote highway safety through his active participation in the af- 
fairs of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
and the Nationai Conference on Street and Highway Safety. Prior 
to his association with the Bureau of Public Roads Mr. Kelly was 
engaged in automotive organization and sales work in this country 
and abroad. 2 

Mr. Wellington has for many years been identified with the safety 
work carried on by the State Board of Public Roads of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Scott was, since 1933, associated with the National Recovery 
Administration as attorney, division counsel, managing attorney, as- 
sociate counsel and acting general counsel. He is a member of the 
Colorado Bar and has had extensive practice in public utility law 
including motor carrier regulation. 

Mr. Casey has been in the service of this Commission since 1908 
and prior to his association with the Bureau of Motor Carriers was 
assistant to the director of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Other appointments will be announced in the near future. 

All correspondence with the Bureau of Motor Carriers should be 
addressed to the director. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At its meeting in Hartford, Conn., September 26, the New 
England Traffic League, among other things, advocated the prin- 
ciple that rates of transportation by motor truck should be 
predicated on cost of efficient, economical operation, plus a 
reasonable profit. The action grew out of information that 
there was a widespread tendency among operators to adopt 
railroad rates and classifications. The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that to place truck charges on a par with rail rates 
would drive business from the highway and that to subject high- 
way transportation to the “strait-jacket of circumlocuticn,” such 
as classification restrictions carried “to a silly degree,” was the 
surest way to make the service unpopular. 

The League authorized A. H. Ferguson, chairman of the 
executive committee, to follow through to a conclusion such 
matters as a protest against the drastic increase of intercoastal 
rates and the failure of the intercoastal carriers publicly to 
docket rate changes, the protest against the proposed cancella- 
tion of rates from Trunk Line and New England territcries 
to the west via Virginia ports, and the protest against the pro- 
posal to establish at Buffalo a loading and unloading charge on 
rail and lake traffic moving on combination rates. A committee 
headed by W. H. Day, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, was 
instructed to take any action calculated to protect New Eng- 
land’s interests in Docket No. 26967, which involves the adjust- 
ment of freight rates on rail and water coal to New England 
from the southern mines via Hampton Roads as opposed to the 
rates on coal from the Pennsylvania mines moving through the 
northern ports. 

Perley W. Brown, traffic manager for the Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn., is president of the League 
and was in charge of the meeting, which was attended by mem- 
bers from the six New England states. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Acting on information to the effect that the intercoastal 
steamship lines plan to hold a meeting sometime in November 
with a view to revising their entire rate-making machinery and 
to consider views held by some of the lines that drastic in- 
creases in rates put into effect October 3 are resulting in the 
diversion of traffic, the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York at its monthly meeting October 9 voted to ask an oppor- 
tunity to voice its views on the rate situation in general. The 
request will be sent to the individual steamship lines in the 
trade serving New York. 

C. M. Smith, chairman of the intercoastal committee of 
the conference, offered this motion in presenting his report on 
the new tariffs. He pointed out that, though the Department 
of Commerce had approved the tariffs, the way was left open 
for rate revision and several shippers reported that they under- 
stood a discussion of the situation was planned by the lines. 

The question of the proposed establishment of a foreign 
trade zone in New York was brought up but it was decided to 
take no action now. Some shippers were inclined to favor the 
proposal but others felt that, without the privilege of manufac- 
ture in such a zone, business developed by it would be depend- 
ent on transshipment trade, which would not amount to a great 
deal. It was pointed out that under state legislation regarding 
establishment of foreign trade zones in New York, the City of 
New York was the only corporation at present eligible to under- 
take the project. 

The special committee that has been investigating the pro- 
posed establishment of a centralized railroad freight collection 
and credit agency in New York, asked the conference to author- 
ize it to petition the Association of American Railroads for such 
an agency in order to facilitate payment of railroad freight 
bills by shippers and receivers of freight to a single agency by 
a single check. Use of the arrangement, it was stated, would 
be optional with individual shippers. The committee, after in- 
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vestigation of similar agencies in operation at Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and Chicago, reported that the plan appeared to be of 
definite value both to the shippers and the rail carriers. The 
conference authorized the committee to forward its petition to 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Routine reports were submitted by W. H. Connell on the 
status of I. & S. Docket 4122, rates on automobiles to southern 
ports for export, and on the complaint of the Albany Port Dis- 
trict Commission, Docket No. 26860. In the former docket the 
conference was represented at the hearing in New Orleans by 
W. H. Chandler, manager of the traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. Mr. Connell reported that further 
hearings in the Albany complaint would start at New York on 
October 14 for presentation of defendants’ views, at which the 
conference will be represented. 

Acting on a report submitted by H. L. Fairfield, chairman 
of the motor transport committee, the conference voted to form 
a special committee composed of members whose firms ship 
large volumes of freight in motor trucks with a view to obtain- 
ing the views of the conference on truck rate classifications 
under the motor carrier act. These views will be submitted 
to the American Trucking Associations, Inc. Mr. Fairfield sum- 
marized some of the plans already proposed for classification, 
ranging from complex structures to very simple ones. 

A. C. Welsh reported on the proposed Greenville-Bay Ridge 
freight tunnel but had no recommendations to make. The con- 
ference was represented by Mr. Welsh at the hearing held by 
the Port of New York Authority recently at which he stated 
that while it was not felt by the conference that construction 
of the tunnel would materially improve service now given be- 
tween New Jersey and Brooklyn the project was favored because 
of the indicated saving to the railroads serving the Port of 
New York. 


BURLINGTON ADDS THE MARK TWAIN 


Another diesel-powered, streamline passenger train of the 
Zephyr type will be added to the equipment of the Burlington 
railroad shortly, when the Mark Twain, a four-car, lightweight, 
stainless steel train will be put in service between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Burlington, Ia. The first presentation of the new 
train to the public was on October 8, when a group of New 
York business men were passengers on it from New York to 
Bethlehem, Pa., on the first leg of its journey to the rails of the 
Burlington. 

The train was built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. It is powered by a 600-horsepower Win- 
ton, straight-eight diesel engine and equipped with electric 
motors built by the General Electric Company. 

In structure and appearance the new train is similar to 
the Zephyrs now in operation on the Burlington—one between 
Lincoln, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., and two between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. The resemblance is nearer to the Lincoln- 
Kansas City train, because that was recently lengthened from 
three to four cars, and the new train is also a four-car train. 

Like its predecessors, the Mark Twain operates on common 
fuel oil. From performances of the other trains of its type, 
it has been calculated that its operating cost, including over- 
head, depreciation and wages, will be 34 cents a mile. The 
train has a capacity of 92 passengers, 40 in the coach, 16 in the 
passenger lounge of the rear car, 16 in the dining compartment 
and 20 in the coach compartment of the dining car. Although 
rated at a speed in excess of 100 miles an hour, its schedule 
speed is expected to result not so much from the high rated 
speed as from quick acceleration and deceleration in picking up 
speed and making stops. 

The name Mark Twain was adopted because of the fact that 
the train will run through Hannibal, Mo., boyhood home of the 
author in the vicinity of which many of the scenes of his stories 
were laid. The cars are separately named after famous Twain 
characters— Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, and Becky 
Thatcher. 

Fully supplied with fuel, water and sand, the train weighs 
287,245 pounds, as compared with the weight of a standard pull- 
man sleeper of a little under 200,000 pounds. This light weight, 
the designers said, will be the chief factor in the economy of 
operation of the train. 

The train was constructed by the shot-weld process. By 
this process strips of stainless steel about the thickness of a 
dime are welded into beams and columns and sections of un- 
usual strength. The framework of the body is constructed in 
this manner. The members are so arranged that the entire 
body structure, from floor to roof, helps to carry the load. 


PACIFIC COAST FARE REDUCTIONS 
Western and transcontinental railroads will make further 
reductions in round-trip passenger fares about the middle of 
November. Tickets good only on coaches from all points in the 
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west to Pacific coast points and return will be sold on the basis 
of 1.35 cents a mile with a six-months’ return privilege, stop- 
over privileges and alternate return routes if desired. An in- 
termediate class of round-trip tickets, good in tourist sleepers, 
and with the same stop-over and route privileges, will be sold 
for 1.8 cents a mile. From December 1 to February 15 a round- 
trip rate, good on all equipment, with a three weeks’ return 
limit and stop over diverse routing privileges, will be sold for 2 
cents a mile. There is no expiration date on the coach and 
tourist rate. According to a statement issued by H. W. Siddall, 
chairman of the Transcontinental Passenger Association, Chi- 
cago, October 5, those fares will be continued indefinitely. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Siddall, reductions in western and transconti- 
nental fares have reduced the passenger-mile revenue in those 
territories to 41 per cent below the 1929 level. 

The Great Northern has announced a schedule of Pacific 
coast round-trip fares effective November 11. First class round- 
trip fares, good on al] trains, will be approximately one and 
one-third times the one-way fare between December 1, 1935, 
and February 15, 1936, with a 21-day limit. On this basis the 
fare from Chicago to Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Victoria and 
Vancouver and return will be $86. The same fare applies to 
California points with return route optional. Tourist car round 
trips will be sold at 1.8 cents a mile and day-coach round trips 
at 1.4 mile, with a six months’ expiration limit. 


WINNIPEG LIMITED TIME CUT 


Beginning October 13 the Great Northern will cut a half 
hour from the northbound running time of the Winnipeg Limited, 
its fast Twin Cities-Winnipeg passenger train. Under the new 
schedule the train will leave St. Paul at 7:35 p. m. instead of 
at 6:30 p. m. and Minneapolis at 8:10 p. m. instead of at 7:05 
p. m. Arrival in Winnipeg will be at 8:50 a. m. instead of at 
8:15 a. m. The new departure time from the Twin Cities will 
permit connections with early afternoon trains from Chicago. 
New air-conditioned cars, in which sleeping quarters, dressing 
rooms, kitchen, dining facilities and an observation lounge are 
combined in one pullman car, have been added to the equip- 
ment of the Winnipeg Limited. 


PORTLAND ROSE RUNNING TIME CUT 


The westbound running time of the Portland Rose, Chicago 
and North Western-Union Pacific train between Chicago and 
the north Pacific coast, will be cut to 58 hours and 20 minutes, 
an hour below its present running time, October 13. The depart- 
ure time from Chicago will be changed from 10:45 p. m. to 11:45 
p. m. Arrival time will remain, as at present, at Portland, Ore., 
at 7:35 a. m. on the third morning. 


LARGEST DIESEL MOTOR RAIL CAR 


What is reported to be the largest electric Diesel motor 
rail car in the world was recently completed by the German 
National Railways in its shops at Dessau, Germany, according 
to a report received in the Commerce Department’s automotive- 
aeronautics-trade division. . 

It is understood, the report states, that the unit is driven 
by a Diesel motor which develops 1,200 horsepower and is 
capable of attaining a velocity of 160 kilometers an hour. The 
car has a length of 60 meters and seating facilities for 139 
passengers. 

In consideration of the high speed to be used, traffic security 
is claimed to be assured by drum and hydraulic brakes, as well 
as an automatic set operated by electric induction from the 
ground. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 10950, the Commission has approved as 
desirable for the improvement of transportation facilities, rail- 
road maintenance to be applied to the property of the New York 
Central and to be financed with a loan from the PWA. The 
proposed maintenance will require the purchase and installation 
of 7,400 tons of new rail and other track material estimated 
to cost $386,000. Labor cost is estimated at $71,000, making the 
total estimated cost, $457,000. 





TERMINAL ALLOWANCE LITIGATION 


In equity No. 3136, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. United 
States, Missouri Pacific and St. Louis-San Francisco, a three- 
judge court has been asked to issue an interlocutory injunction 
forbidding the enforcement of the Commission’s order in Ex 
Parte No. 104, terminal allowances, in respect to allowances paid 
by the carriers mentioned for terminal services performed at the 
Crystal City, Mo., plant of the petitioner. The case has been 
Tiled in the federal court for the western district of Pennsylvania 
and a hearing is to be had October 22 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A somewhat smaller volume of chartering developed last 
week in the full cargo trades, though rates held firm. Many 
vessel-owners having tonnage available for forward positions 
preferred to wait before making commitments in the hope that 
Italy’s African campaign might be terminated shortly, accom- 
panied by rising rates. Some demand for tonnage to carry 
grain in the St. Lawrence-U. K.-Continent trade continued but 
owners’ ideas were still considered out of the market. 

Among the grain fixtures consummated were a steamer of 
1,808 net tons from Montreal to the full range U. K., done at 
29s 3d for November loading; a vessel of 1,973 net tons from 
New York to Norway, on private terms for October loading 
and a steamer for 35,000 quarters from Montreal to Antwerp- 
Rotterdam-London or Hull at 1s 9d for late October-early No- 
vember loading. 

Trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes included a vessel of 2,533 net 
tons from one North Side Cuba port to Liverpool-London- 
Antwerp or Rotterdam, done on the basis of 14s 144d for No- 
vember and a vessel of 1,702 net tons from Cuba to Antwerp at 
13s 6d for October. 

Among the time charters were the usual West Indies and 
Canadian charters, also several intercoastal charters, which 
included an American steamer of 1,989 net tons for a grain 
cargo, One voyage, Columbia River to U. S. Gulf or North At- 
lantic for prompt loading; a steamer of 3,553 net from the 
North Atlantic to North Pacific, October loading, and an Amer- 
ican vessel of 3,474 net tons for a round trip in the Gulf inter- 
coastal trade, delivery San Francisco, for prompt loading. 

The export coal market situation remained unchanged, with 
one fixture reported, that of a steamer from Hampton Roads 
to Rio de Janeiro at about 8s with option for Santos at 8s 6d 
for November: loading. Another cargo for the Plate was re- 
ported being worked. 

Exporting of steel scrap was reported as being on the wane 
and this was reflected in the list of charters last week. At 
Jacksonville, Fla., however, the loading of one of the largest 
scrap cargoes at that port in the past year, approximately 7,000 
tons for Japan, was reported. 

Recent tanker fixtures included a 12,000 ton vessel from 
the Gulf to Buenos Aires at 12s, crude-fuel Diesel oil, for Novem- 
ber loading; an 8,000 ton vessel from the Gulf to Danzig on the 
basis of 12s 3d for crude fuel oil, October loading and a 9,000 
ton clean motorship from California to the Philippines at 11s 
for prompt loading. 

On the Pacific coast the full cargo market showed improve- 
ment in September over the previous month, according to a 
monthly freight and charter market report. This was particu- 
larly notable in regard to trade between United States ports. 
The labor situation was reported as slowly righting itself and 
considerable business was predicted once an accord was reached. 

In the grain trade no fixtures were reported in the Japan- 
China trade, though there was inquiry in the market for busi- 
ness from British Columbia to China, but owners showed no 
interest in charterers’ indicated rate of about $2.25 per short 
ton. In the U. K.-Continent trade a number of fixtures resulted 
from British Columbia, with rates advancing’ considerably, the 
current rate at the end of the month being about 20s in com- 
parison with about 12s the previous month. In the intercoastal 
grain trade there was considerable demand for vessels on time 
charter basis to load full cargoes of wheat from U. S. North 
Pacific ports to U. S. Gulf or Atlantic, for prompt loading and 
rates advanced sharply as a result. 

The Pacific coast lumber trade found little or no inquiry 
from British Columbia to Japan, largely because of Japan’s in- 
creased duty on British Columbia products. On the United 
States side inquiry was also somewhat slack due to reluctance 
of Japanese importers to follow the upward trend of the mar- 
ket. Rates in this trade were in the neighborhood of $5.50 on 
squares and $7.50 on logs. Some inquiry in the China lumber 
trade from British Columbia developed and China business was 
expeeted to be confined to that side, due to prices of from $2 
to $3 less than those obtainable on the United States side. Two 
vessels were reported fixed with lumber on lump-sum basis for 
Australia, rate not given and there was further inquiry for 
November-December loading. The eastbound intercoastal lum- 
ber movement both in bulk and general cargo was most satis- 











factory and many vessels were taken out of layup and placed 
in the trade. 

Considerable improvement was also shown in inquiry for 
vessels on time charter, although most of the charters were for 
not more than three months’ periods. 

In the Pacific coast tanker trade business was rather quiet 
in September with only a few scattered fixtures from California 
to Japan, Australia and the Continent. 

Savings to shippers of over $1,000,000 in the three-year 
period of operation of the Port of New York Authority’s inland 
freight station in Manhattan were reported by Frank C. Fergu- 
son, chairman of the Port Authority. Mr. Ferguson said that 
a total of nearly 360,000,000 pounds of packages had passed over 
the station platforms since its opening in October, 1932, eighty- 
seven per cent of the movement being outbound and thirteen 
per cent inbound. 


Protest Roosevelt’s Proclamation 


In a radio message to President Roosevelt aboard the U.S.S. 
Portland at Cocos Island, the Conference on Port Development 
of the City of New York protested the President’s proclamation 
banning trade with Italy and Ethiopia. The message said: 


Your discretionary act in banning all trade with Italy and 
Ethiopia is considered a serious blow to commerce of this country 
and port and is premature and ill-advised and not furthering our 
neutral position at present time. Urge you to rescind same. 


In a statement issued at the headquarters of the conference 
it was charged that the President, in issuing his general trade 
admonition in addition to the required embargo, had gone far 
beyond the mandatory neutrality resolution. The statement said 
further, in part: 


Under his own executive responsibility, the President has prac- 
tically cut off American trade with Italy. This trade gave employ- 
ment in this port to many thousands of citizens. 

Ethiopia has no ships nor seaport and for many years has had no 
important commerce with the United States. The result is a boycott 
of commerce with Italy and her colonies and in a sense it makes 
the United States the first to apply implied economic sanctions to 
Italy. While there is no penalty for Americans traveling in Italian 
ships or continuing commerce with Italy, the practical effect will be 
to curtail our trade with a friendly nation when that trade is not 
itself in danger on the high seas and cannot at this time, under any 
interpretation, involve us in war. 

The President’s unexpected and uncalled for discretionary action 
in the absence of a maritime war might have been withheld until 
further developments and saved the loss of much valuable trade. 
The conference estimates this trade averages over $8,000,000 a month, 
not considering indirect beneficial results such as employment along 
the waterfront and in the factories and transportation inland. 


Though a number of steamship lines announced they would 
divert their vessels to the route around the Cape of Good Hope 
instead of via the Suez Canal and the American flag Dollar Line 
announced that its round the world vessels would skip calls 
at Suez, Alexandria, Genoa, and Naples, the Italo-Ethiopian war 
has had less effect on some other lines. The Cunard White 
Star Line announced that its principals in the Calcutta-Colombo- 
Port Sudan trade, T. & J. Brocklebank, Ltd., stated that, in 
view of war risk insurance rates prevailing, they would con- 
tinue routing their service via the Suez Canal until the British 
government or the War Risk Association ordered otherwise. 
The Italian Line announced that there would be no change in 
its schedule of sailings. From New Orleans it was reported 
that shippers through Gulf ports to Italian ports were obtaining 
normal coverage rates for such cargo and that, in general, no 
curtailment of service to Italy had been ordered by the Gulf 
lines. In New York shippers were reported as holding off on 
entering into commitments for next year in view of the war 
situation. . 

Five of the larger intercoastal lines serving the Port of 
New York—the American Hawaiian, Dollar, Grace, Luckenbach, 
and Panama Pacific—announce the establishment of an inter- 
coastal inspection service in charge of Francis H. Robinson. 
The announcement said the purpose was to assure uniform 
application of rates, rules, and conditions in the intercoastal 
trade following the publication by the intercoastal lines of new 
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eastbound and westbound freight tariffs effective October 3. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on freight agreements filed pursuant 
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to the provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended: 
Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 2187-C, between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
(Grace Line), the Border Line Transportation Company, Puget Sound 
Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Company, and Skagit River 
Navigation and Trading Company cancelling Agreement No. 2187, 
which provides for the transportation of cargo between Puget Sound 
outports and Mexican, Central and South American, Canal Zone, 
Cuban and Caribbean Sea ports. 

greement No. 4560, between Societe Franco-Iberique d’Arme- 
ment, Consulich Societa Triestina di Navigazione, National Steam 
Navigation Company of Greece, Ltd., et al., establishing a conference 
to deal with fixing and maintenance of agreed freight rates and 
charges in the trade from United States North Atlantica ports to 
Portugal. 

Agreement No. 4570, between the Export Steamship Corporation, 
Societe Franco-Iberique d’Armement, Compagnie Generale de Navi- 
gation a Vapeur (Cyp. Fabre) and Compania Espanola de Navigacion 
Maritima S. A. providing for association of lines in a conference to 
deal with establishment and maintenance of agreed freight rates 
and charges for transportation of cargo from U. S. North Atlantic 
ports to ports in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

Agreement No. 4600, between the Export Steamship Corporation, 
Societe Franco-Iberique d’Armement, Compagnie Generale de Navi- 
gation a Vapeur (Cyp. Fabre). and Compania Espanola de Navigacion 
Maritima S. A. covering fixing and observance by the, parties of 
agreed freight rates and charges from North Atlantic ports of the 
United States to French Mediterranean ports and Monaco. 


Agreements Canceled 


Agreement No. 980, between Cioompagnie Generale de Navigation 
a Vapeur (Cyp. Fabre), Compania Espanola de Navigacion Maritima 
S. A. and the Export Steamship Corporation, covering fixing of rates 
by agreement in the trade from U. S. North Atlantic ports to French 
Mediterranean ports. 


NEW YORK-ORIENT RATES 


Examiner DeQuevedo has recommended the dismissal of 
Shipping Board Bureau No. 165, United States Lines Company 
vs. Cunard White Star Limited et al., on a finding that the 
agreemént between the Cunard White Star and other common 
carriers by water for through transportation of general cargo 
from New York to Port Said and Suez, Egypt; Port Sudan, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; Colombo and Rangoon, India, trans- 
shipped at Liverpool, England, has not been shown to be in 
Violation of the shipping act, 1916. 

The complainant and the Cunard White Star, the former of 
American and the latter of British registry, operate between 
New York and Liverpool. The respondents, other than the 
Cunard White Star, are Bibby Line Limited, British & Burmese 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and Burma Steamship Co., Ltd., 
all of British registry, operate between Liverpool and the Orient. 
They are known as the Bibby-Henderson Line. 

Under an agreement between the Cunard White Star and the 
Bibby-Henderson Line freight is transported between New York 
and the Orient on joint rates and through bills of lading, cargo 
being transhipped at Liverpool. The complaint alleged that the 
parties to that agreement refused to admit the complainant 
to that arrangement on terms of equality. Instead, it was 
alleged that the complainant’s traffic was taken at Liverpool as 
if it originated there and subjected to the local rates from Liver- 
pool to the Orient. The allegation was that the refusal to admit 
the complainant on terms of equality to that arrangement con- 
stituted a violation of sections 14, 14a, 15, 16 and 17 of the 
shipping act, 1916. 

Cunard, according to the report, filed a general answer. 
The other respondents denied that they operated to or from any 
ports of the United States, its territories or possessions or 
engaged in transportation between the United States and a 
foreign country except in so far as they received and accepted 
at Liverpool, or other foreign ports, cargo which had been 
transported to Liverpool or other foreign port from common 
carriers engaged in the trans-Atlantic trade and transported 
it to its destination. . They asserted they were not subject to 
the shipping act, 1916, or to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Commerce Shipping Board Bureau. 

Imposition of the local rates from Liverpool to the Orient 
instead of a division of the through rate, it was asserted, made 
it impossible for the complainant to transport the traffic except 
at a combination of locals which in many. instances was so high 
as to leave nothing for the originating line. 

Mr. DeQuevedo pointed out that the Bibby-Henderson Line 
was not the only line between Liverpool and the Orient. He 
said that notwithstanding that in many instances the combina- 
tion of local rates left nothing for the complainant, it continued 
to route traffic via the Bibby-Henderson Line. He said that the 
service of one of the other lines between Liverpool and the 
Orient compared with that of the Bibby-Henderson Line, which 
gave the complainant through bills but acted merely as a for- 
warding agent from Liverpool. In disposing of the case Mr. 
DeQuevedo said: 


Although Bibby-Henderson Line could perhaps be held responsi- 
ble in a case before the proper authority arising under the bill of 
lading issued by Bowring & Company, Kuhnhold vs. Deutsch-A 
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Dampfschiffs Gesellschaft, 265 Fed. 805, the acts performed in this 
country by its agents do not constitute that line a common carrier 
by water in foreign commerce, or other person, subject to the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916. This does not mean that if the agreement under con- 
siceration were in violation of any particular provision of that act 
the department could not remedy the situation through the carrier 
subject to the act, U. S. vs. Pacific & Arctic Co., 228 U. S. 87, by 
analogy, but such is not here the case. 

The department should find that the agreement under considera- 
tion is not shown to be in violation of the shipping act, 1916, and the 
complaint should be dismissed. 


SHIP PASSENGER AGREEMENT CASE 


Examiner C. W. Robinson, of the Shipping Board Bureau, 
in a proposed report in No. 168, Joseph Singer, investigator 
in the division of licenses, Department of State, State of New 
York, vs. Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference et al., has pro- 
posed that the Secretary of Commerce find that refusal by mem- 
bers of the Trans-Atlantie Passenger Conference to pay com- 
missions for the sale of passenger tickets and transportation 
orders to persons other than their authorized agents has nct 
been shown to be unreasonably or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial, and that the complaint be dismissed. 

The examiner said that Article 10 of the general business 
law of New York state forbade any person, etc., other than rail- 
road or steamship companies and their agents duly appointed in 
writing, from engaging in the sale of steamship tickets and 
orders for transportation between that state and foreign coun- 
tries unless a license therefor had been procured from the 
state. The complaint alleged that defendants refused to pay 
commissions for the sale of passenger tickets and orders for 
transportation by persons licensed under the state law unless 
such persons were specifically appointed agents by defendants, 
resulting in unjust and unfair discrimination, unreasonable preju- 
dice and disadvantage against such persons, and undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage to agents appointed 
by defendants, in violation of sections 14 and 16 of the ship- 
ping act, 1916. 

The examiner in effect held that it was properly within the 
managerial discretion of the steamship lines to control their 
agents engaged in the sale of tickets. In part he said: 


Under the license law of New York the licensee must furnish a 
bond in the sum of $2,000 but in case of default the state makes no 
effort to help the aggrieved party obtain redress. Contrasted with 
this is thé practice of defendants to bond every agency, sometimes 
as much as $30,000, and they have always protected the ticket pur- 
chaser regardless of the amount of the bond on the defaulting agency. 

The testimony shows defendants are not interested in whether 
or not the applicant holds a state license; on the contrary, they en- 
deavor to ensure the appointment of trustworthy agents that can 
produce business in sufficient volume. It is not unlikely that the 
wholesale recognition by defendants of all persons licensed under the 
New York law might result in no one agency being able to secure 
enough business to justify its existence. 

The relation between a ticket agent and its principal is of a 
fiduciary nature. Large sums of money are handled by such agents. 
The shipping act, 1916, was not intended to substitute the managerial 
judgment of the carriers. The carriers should be permitted all possi- 
ble latitude in the appointment and supervision of their ticket agen- 
pa ag order to ensure proper protection to themselves and to the 
public. 


USE OF FIGHTING SHIPS ALLEGED 


An allegation that rates were cut and fighting ships were 
used to drive it out of the South African trade has been made 
in a complaint prepared for filing with the Shipping Board 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, in Seas Shipping Co., Inc., 
vs. American South African Line, Inc., et al. .The others made 
defendant in the complaint are the members of the U. S. A- 
South Africa Conference and J. B. Reilly, its secretary. The 
rate cutting and the use of fighting ships to drive the complain- 
ing line out of the South African trade are alleged to have taken 
place. In June, July, August, September and October. It is 
alleged that cutting of rates was so severe that cargo was taken 
at about one-half of the rates in effect in May. 

In addition to the cutting of rates and the use of fighting 
ships: the Seas Shipping Co., Inc., alleges that the conference 
refused to admit it to membership notwithstanding that it was 
qualified and willing and anxious to prevent the demoralization 
of rates. The complainant alleges that it has already sus- 
tained substantial damages by reason of its being compelled to 
reduce rates to obtain cargo for its line, known as the Robin 
Line. It also alleges that as a result of the illegal acts of the 
defendants, it has been deprived of a large amount of business 
which it could and would otherwise have obtained. The com- 
plainant asks for an order requiring the defendants to cease 
and desist from violating the law and the use of fighting ships. 
It also asks for an order requiring the payment of reparation. 

As to the members of the conference operating ships of 
foreign registry the complainant asks that the Shipping Board 
Bureau notify the Secretary of Commerce of the alleged viola- 
tions of law so an order may be made barring such ships 
from ports of the United States and its possessions, 
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October 12, 1935 


FOREIGN SHIPPING CHARGES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Declination of the Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, non-confer- 
ence steamship operator, to comply with the order of Secretary 
of Commerce Roper requiring all common carriers by water in 
foreign trade of the United States to file on and after September 
1 within thirty days of the effective dates all rates and charges 
from the United States to foreign countries, made known in a 
letter sent by Hans Isbrandtsen to Secretary Roper, marks the 
beginning of a situation it is believed will result in court pro- 
ceedings to determine the power of the Secretary to issue such 
an order. Thus far the Isbrandtsen-Moller line is the only one, 
so far as is known at the Shipping Board Bureau, of the lines 
operating in foreign commerce between the United States and 
foreign countries that has refused to comply with the Secre- 
tary’s order. It is expected that steps will be taken, as soon 
as it has been ascertained what additional lines, if any, do not 
intend to comply with the order, to bring the matter to a head. 
Just what form the action to be begun will take has not yet 
been determined. 

The order in question was issued by Secretary Roper in 
No. 128, investigation—section 19 of merchant marine act, 1920. 
(See Traffic World, July 20, p. 113.) The Isbrandtsen letter 
follows: 


We refer to the report and order of the Department of Com- 
merce of July 12, 1935, in Docket 128, investigation—section 19 of 
the merchant marine act 1920. We desire to make our position 
clear with respect to that report and order. 

If the order stood alone, it might be one thing, but it does not 
stand alone. It is attached to a report of Examiner Tibbott and a 
supplementary statement by the Secretary of Commerce. It is clear 
from the documents that the purpose of the order is to obtain infor- 
mation as to our business and particularly as to our rates, chiefly 
for the benefit of our competitors, the conference lines. In the sup- 
plementary statement attached to the order it is specifically stated 
that the information we are asked to furnish would be made avail- 
able to the public. As far as we can learn from inquiry of the Ship- 
ping Board Bureau the only element of the public who are inter- 
ested in the rates under which we have operated in the past, are 
the conference lines. 

We have, of course, no objection to furnishing your department 
any information which you may need in the legal exercise of your 
regulatory powers, and you have had proof of this in recent expe- 
riences with us. We are unwilling, however, to furnish information 
for the benefit of our competitors, the conference lines. 

We shall not burden you with an extended discussion of the in- 
vestigation above mentioned but the report appears strangely silent 
in respect to the exclusive and ofttime coercive contract system, 
used generally by the conference lines, and we fail to see how, in 
dealing with the competitive situation, this could be disregarded. 
Indeed, the report seems to assume that every common carrier should 
be a member of a shipping combine, that rates and charges of all 
common carriers in foreign commerce should be fixed by conferences, 
and further, that a shipping combine should have a prior right or 
claim to the transportation of property by water in foreign commerce 
of the United States. With all of this we disagree. 

Stripped of some offensive and wholly unwarranted epithets. the 
report of your examiner comes down to this, that our company in 
affording economical transportation of merchandise for the Ameri- 
can public. and in being willing to consider their problems, charges 
other rates than the conference lines. An elaborate investigation was 
wholly unnecessary to establish that fact. which has always been 
well known. So far as the investigation had any significance, it is 
to be found in the identity of the firms and individuals who led the 
attack upon us. The air of righteous indignation with which thev 
condemned our methods becomes somewhat ridiculous in the light of 
the President’s subsequent report with respect to the ocean mail 
contracts, from which it appears that some of these same conference 
lines have for years been operating on a high expense basis and 
mulcting the United States government and the American people out 
of millions of dollars. We can understand why lines operated in this 
manner resent the competition of an independent line, which without 
any government aid or suhsidv. and bv sheer economy and efficiency, 
furnishes efficient transportation at economical rates. In substance, 
the charge against us is that we run a non-political and unsubsidized 
onmship line on a sound business basis. We plead guilty to this 
charge. We did not take part in the investigation because it was 
os from the beginning that it would be run under the auspices of 

e conference lines and purely for the purpose of harassing the 


independent lines d holdi ic i y 
ee and holding them up to the public in an unfavor 


INTERCOASTAL CARGO CHARGES 


Additional complaints filed with the Shipping Board Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce seeking reparation on account of 
imposition of assembling and distributing charges on intercoastal 
cargo at Los Angeles and Long Beach, Calif., follows: Nos. 287 
to 289, inclusive, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. 
Argonaut, Pacific Atlantic and American Line Steamship Cor- 
poration, respectively; No. 290, Independent Paper Stock Co. vs. 
Luckenbach; No. 291, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. of California 
vs. American-Hawaiian et al.; No. 292, J. J. Newberry Co. vs. 
American Lines Steamship Corporation et al.; No. 293, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. et al. vs. American-Hawaiian et al.; No. 
295, Best Foods, Inc., vs. Nelson Line et al.; Nos. 296 to 301, 
Inclusive, Fels & Co. vs. American-Hawaiian, Argonaut, Calmer, 
McCormick, Luckenbach and Pacific Atlantic Lines; Nos. 302 to 
311, inclusive, B. F. Goodrich vs. American-Hawaiian, Calmar, 
Dollar, Luckenbach, Nelson, Pacific Atlantic, Williams and Chris- 
tenson Lines; No. 312, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., et al. vs. Amer- 
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ican-Hawaiian et al.; No. 313, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. vs. Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian et al.; No. 314, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
California vs. Swayne & Hoyt; No. 315, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of California vs. Panama Mail; No. 316, Scott Paper Co. vs. 
Calmar et al.; No. 317, B. F. Goodrich Co. vs. Gulf Pacific Mail; 
and No. 318, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California vs. 
The Charles Nelson Co. 

Shippers began filing such complaimts after the Department 
of Commerce had found unlawful the assessment of the assem- 
bling and distributing charges at Los Angeles and Long Beach 
on intercoastal shipments. Reparation was not in issue in the 
proceeding in which the charges were condemned (Docket No. 
96, see Traffic World, May. 18, p. 983). In connection with the 
filing of the complaints seeking reparation on account of assess- 
ment of the assembling and distributing charges, it is pointed 
out that the shipping act merely provides that the Shipping 
Board, now the Department of Commerce, “may” award repara- 
tion while the interstate commerce act provides that the Com. 
mission “shall” award damages where complainants are found 
entitled to them. This difference in the shipping act and the 
interstate commerce act may have some bearing on the disposi- 
tion of the complaints seeking reparation following the decision 
in Docket No. 96, it is pointed out. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $165,000 for improvement of Newburyport 
Harbor, Mass., at the mouth of the Merrimack River, has been 
announced by the War Department, The work to be undertaken 
involves repairs to jetties. 

The Public Works Administration’s “huge Mississippi River 
program is now more than three-quarters complete,” says the 
PWA. 

“The basic structures of practically all the locks and dams 
in the $98,500,000 job of transforming the great river into an 
unequaled waterway system have been completed, and there is 
left only the work of adding the fittings to the concrete founda- 
tions,” says the PWA. 

After pointing out that flood control was a major purpose 
of the expenditure and also that relief of unemployment was 
effected by employment of approximately 58,000 men in the 
summer months, the PWA said: 

“When completed, the world’s greatest waterway system 
will allow ocean-going ships to pass from the Gulf to the Lakes 
throughout the entire year, while smaller vessels will be able to 
reach Minnesota’s Twin Cities by the Mississippi; Sioux City, Ia., 
by the Missouri, and Pittsburgh, Pa., by the Ohio. 

“Allocation of more than half of PWA’s Mississippi expendi- 
ture—$50,500,000—has been directed toward the upper section of 
the river between Fountain City, Wis., and St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. It was in this section that recent droughts most 
severely crippled navigation. Now the construction of seven dams 
and thirteen locks, in addition to six locks and three dams already 
built, will insure a minimum depth of 6 feet throughout the year 
in this portion of the river. 

“Major General E. M. Markham, chief of engineers, has 
scheduled most of this work for completion in 1935. The last 
work enabled by the present PWA allocation will be finished by 
1937, but other allotments of federal funds will carry the program 
to a completion possibly before 1940.” 

The War Department has announced allotment of $153,000 
for completion of dredging in Toledo Harbor, O., to obtain a 
depth of 25 feet and a turning basin 18 feet deep and eight 
and a quarter acres in area. 


ROOSEVELT ON WATERWAYS 


President Roosevelt, in a letter to Mayor J. Hampton Moore, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, in connection with the association’s annual 
meeting at Boston, said he had taken pleasure last year in 
advising that more than $37,000,000 of emergency work funds 
had been allotted for the improvement of the harbors, rivers 
and intercoastal waterways along the Atlantic coast, and that 
he was glad now to advise further that additional funds of 
$39,974,500 had been provided for such work. 

“The members of your association,” said the President, 
“are to be congratulated that with your enthusiastic support the 
development of the water resources of the Atlantic coast has 
been materially advanced with the relief program and that the 
work has at the same time contributed substantially to the 
relief of unemployment and the revival of industry.” 


ROPER ASKS WOODWARD TO RESIGN 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry at his press conference, said he had asked 
Thomas M. Woodward, vice-president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, to resign. He said an effort was being made to trans- 
fer Mr. Woodward to some other government department. Mr. 
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Woodward, who originally was a member of the advisory commit- 
tee of three of the Shipping Board Bureau, declined to comment 
in any way on the matter October 10. Secretary Roper did not 
say why he had asked for Vice-President Woodward’s resignation. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


The War Department has announced that 391 commercial 
vessels passed through the Panama Canal in September and that 
tolls thereon of $1,780,805 were collected, as compared with 
395 transits and tolls of $1,757,259 for August. 


SHIPPING AND WAR 


Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, said Octo- 
ber 9 that the Shipping Board Bureau had advised him that 
the only American steamship line that had been affected by the 
hostilities between Italy and Ethiopia was the Dollar Line which 
had canceled its calls at Italian ports in its round-the-world 
service. The line would continue to call at Marseilles, France, 
however, it was stated, and it was not expected it would suffer 
serious loss of revenue. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARINGS 


Hearings in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 215, Roberto 
Hernandez, Inc., vs. Arnold Bernstein Steamship Co., Inc., et al., 
will be held October 24 in Room 823, 45 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., before Chief Examiner M. G. de Quevedo. 

Hearing in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 294, Gulf 
intercoastal contract rates, will be held October 22 in Room 
823, 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., before Chief Examiner 
de Quevedo. 


AIR NAVIGATION WEEK 


Pursuant to a proclamation issued by President Roosevelt 
setting aside October 14 to 21 as “Air Navigation Week,” a 
committee composed of leaders in both private and federal or- 
ganizations actively identified with aeronautics has been formed 
to arrange for a suitable observance of the period, says the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The committee members, and the organizations they repre- 
sent, follow: Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, chairman; David L. Behncke, president, Air Line 
Pilots’ Association; Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, in charge of air mail; Capt. L. T. Chalker, chief, 
aviation division, U. S. Coast Guard; Paul Goldsborough, presi- 
dent, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.; W. R. Gregg, chief, U. S. Weather 
Bureau; Norman B. Haley, director, Bureau of Air Mail, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Rear Admiral E. J. King, chief, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department; Dr. George W. Lewis, 
director of research, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics; Senator W. G. McAdoo, president, National Aeronautic 
Association; Thomas A. Morgan, president, Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America, Inc.; Richard Southgate, assistant 
chief, Division of Protocol and Conferences, Department of 
State; Eugene L. Vidal, director, Bureau of Air Commerce; Brig. 
General Oscar Westover, acting chief of Army Air Corps; and 
Colonel Samuel P. Wetherill, president, Air Defense League. 

According to present plans, there will be two outstanding 
features in Air Navigation Week. The first involves an over- 
night flight from San Francisco to Newark, N. J., over the De- 
partment of Commerce midcontinental airway by a _ regular 
United Air Lines passenger plane with the pilots under hoods 
the entire way except for take-offs and landings at the regular 
scheduled stops. En route at all other times they will be un- 
able to see the ground and will depend entirely on the airway 
aids to air navigation and the aircraft’s instruments to keep 
them on course. Mail and express will be carried on the flight 
but no pay passengers. A representative of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, I. R. Metcalf, aeronautical engineer, will be aboard 
a the flight to certify to adherence to the instrument 

ying. 

The committee believes, says the bureau, that the successful 
accomplishment of this flight will go far toward demonstrating 
to the potential air traveler the tremendous strides that have 
been made in the science of air navigation. This in turn makes 
for greater safety and reliability, for with present modern air- 
craft, engines, instruments and aids to air navigation, the pilots 
need not depend upon keeping the ground in sight while flying 
cross country, it says. 

The other feature concerns a visit by air to the United 
States of the heads of civil aviation in Latin America and 
Canada. Arrangements have been made for them to make a 
night flight over the federal airways system between New York 
and Chicago through the courtesy of Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, to give them first-hand information relative to beacon 
lights, emergency fields, radio directional guidance and two-way 
radio communication, and the weather reporting system. 
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Further to acquaint the public with the workings of the Com- 
merce Department’s system of airways, Rex Martin, assistant 
director of air commerce in charge of the air navigation divi- 
sion, has issued orders for all Department of Commerce air 
navigation stations in the field to be open to the public during 
the week. These include nearly three hundred Department 
of Commerce intermediate landing fields and points where the 
government’s radio beacons, radio telephone stations, radio 
marker beacons and teletype drops are located. 

A general movement to call attention to the progress that 
has been made in American aviation since its inception in 1903 
has been planned by the committee to include: 


A nation-wide distribution of posters through the Post Office 
Department, announcing Air Navigation Week and setting forth 
briefly the present status of civil aviation, is being undertaken. 

Civie and trade organizations throughout the United States, and 
clubs and committees organized by the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, have been asked through their headquarters to devote the meet- 
ings held during this period to aeronautics and to arrange for local 
speakers prominently identified with the science and industry. 

A special Department of Commerce bulletin describing in detail 
the operation of the 21,000 miles of lighted and radio equipped air- 
— will be handed each scheduled air line passenger during the 
week. 

Air transport operators have been requested by the committee to 
arrange for public inspections of their terminals, maintenance shops 
and other activities in so far as the public visits will not interfere 
with the safe conduct of operations. 


The week of October 14-21 has constituted a period in various 
years in which important milestones have been laid in the history 
of aeronautics, according to the Bureau of Air Commerce, which 
says: 


One of the earliest reported progressive steps toward giving man 
wings was taken in the week of October 14-21, 1783, when deRozier 
made the first ascent in a balloon. 

Step by step the October mid-week contributed startling achieve- 
ments down through the ages until modern time, when flights such 
as Hugh Robinson made October 17-21, 1911, from Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Rock Island, Ill., a distance of 314 miles, during which he carried 
mail a greater distance than ever before, and also recorded the 
world’s longest airplane flight up to that time. New and startling 
speed records were made during this modern period, an Army racing 
plane having established a maximum figure of 205 miles an hour on 
October 14, which is now practically attainable by many of our serv- 
ice civil and military aircraft. 

There are two outstanding feats of aerial navigation credited to 
this particular week in October. On October 17, 1931, Hugh Herndon, 
Jr., and Clyde Pangborn landed at Floyd Bennett Field, N. Y., com- 
pleting a flight around the world. Two days later James H. (Jimmie) 
Doolittle, at an average speed of 212 miles an hour, completed a 
flight of approximately 2,500 miles from Ottawa, Canada, to Mexico 
City with three intermediate stops for fuel. Then in October of last 
year the MacRobertson International Air Race was won by two Brit- 
ish airmen who flew from England to Australia in 70 hours and 54 
minutes. During this same week in October, Sir Charles .Kingsford- 
Smith and P. G. Taylor began their flight from Brisbane, Australia, to 
Oakland, Calif., across the wide Pacific in an American built plane, 
which they later successfully accomplished. 


AIR LINE SAFETY RECORDS 


The scheduled air lines of the United States set new safety 
records by flying 990,660 miles an accident and 40,714,686 pas- 
senger miles a passenger fatality in the first half of 1935, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Although the total number of miles flown was large (28,- 
729,128 miles), the number of accidents was unusually small,” 
said the bureau. “Air transport craft were involved in 29 acci- 
dents in the first half of 1935. Only once before had the num- 
ber of accidents in a six-months’ period been less, and that was 
in the first half of 1934 when there were 27 in 21,517,658 miles 
flown. 

“There were 5 fatal accidents, in which 4 passengers lost 
their lives. Of previous six-months’ periods for which statistics 
are available, three had fewer than 4 passenger fatalities, eleven 
had more. 

“The new high for passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality—40,714,686 for the first six months of 1935—is more 
than three times as great as the average for the last five years. 
Previous high in this category was 38,321,196 in the first half of 
1933. In the last half of 1934 it was 26,339,197. 

“The foregoing represent operations of all air lines operated 
by companies in the United States, including domestic air lines 
and foreign extensions. The domestic air lines in this period 
had 28 accidents, flying 880,076 miles per accident. The foreign 
air lines had one accident in 4,086,994 miles of flying, and no 
pilot or passenger fatalities. 

“Causes of accidents, on all of the air lines, were as follows: 
Personnel errors, 38.27 per cent; power plant failures, 13.8 
per cent; airplane failures, 10.35 per cent; weather, 20.34 per 
cent; airport and terrain, 13.79 per cent; undetermined and 
doubtful, 3.45 per cent. 

“Accidents also are classified by nature in Bureau of Air 
Commerce reports. The 29 accidents occurring on the air lines 
in the period January-June, 1935, included: Collisions in full 
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flight with objects other than aircraft, 5; spins or stalls (not 
engine failure), 1; forced landings, 8; landing accidents, 8; take- 
off accidents, 3; taxying accidents, 2; structural failure, 1; mis- 
cellaneous, 1. Classifications in which there were no air line 
accidents during the period are: Collisions in full flight with 
other aircraft, spins or stalls (engine failure) and fires in the 
air. 

“Persons involved in the 29 accidents numbered 160, in- 
cluding passengers, pilots, copilots and crew. There were 10 
fatalities (4 passengers, 5 pilots, 1 copilot); 10 persons severely 
injured (all passengers); 10 suffered minor injuries (6 pas- 
sengers, 2 pilots, 1 copilot and 1 member of an aircraft crew). 
There were 130 persons who were in air line airplanes when 
accidents occurred, but who suffered no injuries, including 93 
passengers, 22 pilots, 9 copilots and 6 members of aircraft 
crews.” 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS 


The Commission’s monthly statement on selected income 
and balance-sheet items of Class I steam railways, prepared from 
carrier reports by the Bureau of Statistics, shows a deficit in 
net income for the seven months ended with July of $78,025,038 
as compared with a deficit of $29,897,250 for the corresponding 
period of 1934. For July alone the deficit was $15,999,836 as com- 
pared with $6,734,635 in July last year. The compilations for the 
seven months ended with July and for the corresponding period 
of last year follow: 





For the seven months of 





Income Items 1935 1934 

1, Net railway operating income............ $ 221,664,215 $ 262,308,291 
2. Other INCOME ........ecceeesseececeeeene 92,882,399 103,643,164 
3. _ ROERE TACOS 5.006.065.9500 0ssccesscwes 314,546,614 365,951,454 
4, Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 10,267,917 12,455,633 
». Income available for fixed charges....... 304,278,697 353,495,821 
6. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Rent for leased roads............ 77,297,164 77,846,354 

6-02. Interest deductions .............. 296,416,355 296,804,632 

6-05. Other GeG@uctione «i ..cccccsscccccs 1,570,665 1,722,899 


6-04, Total fixed charges........... 375,284,184 
*71,005,487 


L 376,373,885 
7. Income after fixed charges.............. *22,878,064 


SB. COMEMBCHE CURPBOR 5 ciciccsccsvsedesccs 7,019,551 7,019,186 
9. WE I oie oa p Wisse nedb aeceme *78,025,038 *29,897,250 
10. Depreciation and retirements ............ 112,804,737 111,103,380 
11, Pederal Imcome tAMeS ......ccccccecsccccce 9,134,100 9,497,987 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
12-61. On Common StOck ....ccccccscscs 41,135,366 52,817,861 
12-02. On preferred stock .............. 9,110,571 9,325,909 








Balance at end of July 
935 


Selected Asset Items 1934 








13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other 
than those of affiliated companies (to- 








tal, account 707) .....ccccccsccsccccccceg 738,718,064 $ 760,364,954 
Pe I. ent adeinia cscs eb aniiwiecatoakneasews 347,460,480 292,779,685 
15. Demand loans and deposits............... 13,028,088 39,547,789 
16. Time drafts and deposits..............0.. 29,579,556 43,126,104 
17, ne EO rr re 51,766,989 42,624,842 
18. Loans and bills receivable................ 4,094,238 6,264,149 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receiv- 
. z DN end aeeawtidat scare ume ae aa kipaiéw ss 54,204,914 52,083,136 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and 

tre «ea nerngis ARO Tee 42,854,530 44,115,639 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...... 134,109,958 143,948,396 
Be. BOGLOTIRIS GTI BUVOTON «occ oc 0600805060 298,639,217 311,273,174 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ....... 32,058,421 40,884,409 
24. Rents receivable ........cccsccscccscscces 2,227,263 2,704,394 
BO, CUMOE COPE BOBOUN 6 oc vc iiccvccecieccess 4,275,201 4,069,310 
26, Total current assets (items 14 to 25). 1,014,298,855 1,023,421,027 

Balance at end of July 
Selected Liability Items 1935 1934 

27. {Funded debt maturing within 6 months.$ 187,263,364 $ 73,021,677 
28. §Loans and bills payable ............... 344,448,755 320,641,162 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 70,346,117 68,547,626 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable..... 214,711,556 220,986,450 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable ......... 58,103,009 49,413,998 
32, Interest matured unpaid ..............-. 357,064,749 269,090,925 
33. Dividends matured unpaid ...........+.. 8,795,345 8,817,092 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid ............ 307,406,104 270,374,467 
35, Unmatured dividends declared .......... 7,849,917 12,482,592 
36. Unmatured interest accrued ............ 104,266,125 105,051,870 
37. Unmatured rents accrued ............... 26,464,841 25,798,179 
38. Other current liabilities ..............00. 15,448,838 15,282,532 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 
DM pb estate chen ntsew esos ceneee sea 1,514,905,356 1,366,486,893 


40. Tax liability (account 771): 








40-01. U. S. Government taxes ........ 32,475,378 35,814,054 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government 
RG “oc wb 00 15S dc neinwuae atone ai 145,475,130 147,042,841 
~~ *Deficit, 


__ iJuly, 1935, income as reported was increased by credits to op- 
erating expenses on account of reversal of charges previously made 
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for liability under railroad retirement act. These credits for July, 
1935, amounted to $941,039, and for the seven months ended with 
July, 1935, the net credit is $6,546,952. 

tIncludes payments which will become due on account of prin- 
cipal of long-term debt (other than that in account 764, funded debt 
matured unpaid) within 6 months after close of month of report. 

§Includes obligations which mature less than 2 years after date 
of issue. 


AVIATION TRAINING 


The Department of Commerce has issued a revision of its 
bulletin entitled “Aviation Training,’ Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
19. Subjects included in the bulletin are: Positions in aviation; 
qualifications for various positions and opportunities available; 
women in aviation; schools and colleges; the training of a 
pilot, and licensing of pilots. 


AIR LINES’ HOSTESSES 


Air lines in the United States employ 197 young women 
as hostesses, according to the most recent reports from the air 
lines to the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

How many rivals each employed hostess had for her posi- 
“tion is not definitely known, but it is a fact that each of the 
air lines has received thousands of applications for hostess 
positions. The Bureau of Air Commerce has no jurisdiction cver 
hostesses, as it does with respect to qualifications of pilots and 
dispatchers, and airworthiness of equipment. 

The air lines which have hostesses on their airplanes in- 
clude American Airlines, Braniff Airways, Columbia Airlines, 
Hanford Airlines, Transcontinental and Western Air, United Air 
Lines and Western Air Express. The reports showed also that 
there were three male stewards on domestic air lines, two on 
Delta Air Lines and one on American Airlines. 





FREIGHT CONTAINER BUREAU DOCKETS 


In the Traffic Bulletin of October 12 is printed Docket No. 1 
of the Freight Container Bureau, containing proposed changes 
and additions in container and loading rules for fresh fruits and 
melons and fresh vegetables, hearings on which will be held at 
New York, October 16, Chicago, October 18, and San Francisco, 
October 23. Dockets and hearing notices of the bureau will 
hereafter be printed as issued in the Traffic Bulletin and in the 
Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin. 

The bureau has sent out a notice describing the procedure 
under which it will operate, and also samples of its form 
F. Cc. B. No. 1 for the filing of applications for changes in con- 
tainers or loading rules. The sample form was accompanied by 
a sheet of instructions indicating that the application is to be 
preceded by a sample of the container and that the form is to be 
filled in with a full description of the construction specifications 
of the container. Proposals, under the procedure of the bureau, 
are to be forwarded to the chief engineer at New York. Except 
in minor matters or emergencies, when changes in containers 
or rules may be made by the chief engineer with the advice 
of bureau staff members, all proposals will be set for public 
hearings at points convenient to those interested. Proponents 
will be expected to notify the bureau as to whether they or their 
representatives will be present at the hearing. The chief engi- 
neer, Edward Dahill, will preside at the hearings. 





THE WAY TO SHIP 


Completion of what is said to be the most comprehensive 
freight directory ever prepared for the shippers of any American 
city is announced by the Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
big volume, known as “Way to Ship,” lists every freight station 
in the United States and Canada, as well as full freight rout- 
ings from Chicago to all of these destinations, every through 
or connecting freight railroad and airplane express line, and 
all approved motor truck operators. 

An innovation in the new edition, which is the first pub- 
lished by the association since 1929, is a special section show- 
ing every commodity and class freight rate to every station in 
the country. Other special sections list all customs brokers 
operating from Chicago, as well as full directions on consoli- 
dated freight export cars covering broken lot shipments to sea- 
ports for reconsignment to points throughout the world. 

A second volume is now in preparation which will give 
equally comprehensive information cn mail and express ship- 
ments. Every post office in the country will be shown in its 
relation to parcel post connection with Chicago. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC GRADUATION 


Members of the 1935 fall class of the College of Advanced 
Traffic, Chicago, will be graduated at exercises to be held, in 
connection with a dinner dance, at the Stevens Hotel, October 
19. This will be the 24th class to be graduated by the college. 
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CE ee mencnnmes She Traiie Perkd 


It May Surprise You to Know That— 


Apparentiy MODELED 
AFTER THE CONESTOGA WAGONS 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS, 
EARLY AMERICAN FREIGHT 
CARRIERS WERE SIMPLY FLAT 

CARS HAVING SHALLOW 
BUILT-UP SIDES, AND 
FURNISHED WITH CLOTH 
COVERS TO PROTECT 
GHIPMENTS AGAINST 
Pd INCLEMENT WEATHER. 


INVENTOR, PIONEER te : 
LOCOMOTIVE EXPERT, CONSULTING ENGINEER, = : 
AND MARINE ENGINE MANUFACTURER. HE a... OF ALL ELECTRIC 
PILOTED AMERICA'S FIRST PRACTICAL LOCOMOTIVES SEEMS TO HAVE 
LOCOMOTIVE ON ITS “TRIAL RUN” (AUGUST BEEN ONE BUILT IN 1842, 
QTH, 1829), FIRST ADAPTED STEAM ENGINES . FOR THE EDINBURGH & 
FOR REGULAR RAILROAD USE (SOUTH GLASGOW RAILWAY. PROPELLED 
CAROLINA RAILROAD), PROPOSED THE BY 8 ELECTRO-MAGNETS, 
SWIVEL TRUCK MONTHS BEFORE ITS THIS ORIGINAL ELECTRIC 
“INVENTION,” AND SUPERVISED CONSTRUCTION ENGINE TRANSPORTED A 6 
OF THE FIRST COMMERCIAL LOCOMOTIVE. TON WEIGHT 1% MILES AT 
IN THE ENGINES HE TURNED OUT FOR A 4 MILE -AN-HOUR SPEED. 
CIVIL WAR VESSELS, ALLEN MADE 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CUT-OFF VALVE MECHANISMS. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of yong experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practica traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. _ 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
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C. O. D. Shipment—Acceptance of Check in Payment by Carrier 


Indiana.—Question: We will appreciate your answer to the 
following question: 

What is the legal responsibility covering C. O. D. shipments 
via motor truck as to collection of charges and remittance to 
shipper by personal check of the consignee versus trucking 
company’s personal check or certified cashier’s check or cash? 

In other words, what is the law governing the remittance cf 
returns for C. O. D. orders by trucking companies and is it 
legal for the trucking company to accept the personal check 
of the consignee in payment of such C. O. D. charges and send 
such personal check of the consignee, made payable to the 
shipper instead of the trucking company and the trucking com- 
pany remitting to the shipper trucking company’s personal 
check? 

It is our thought that there is a law by which the shipper 
can compel trucking companies to remit proceeds of C. O. D. 
collections either by cash or certified bank check or, if the 
shipper elects, to accept the personal check of the carriers, but 
in no case is the personal check of the consignee on whom the 
Cc. O. D. is drawn acceptable. 


Answer: The peculiarity of shipment of goods C. O. D. is 
that a condition is attached that the carrier on delivery to the 
consignee shall collect a specified sum of money, usually the 
purchase price of the goods (and other than transportation 
charges), and shall return the sum thus collected to the con- 
signor. Since it is well settled that there is no common-law 
duty devolving on a common carrier to act as the collecting 
agent of the shipper, such obligation arises only by contract, 
express or implied, and is one which the carrier may enter into 
or refuse at its option. A contract by which the carrier under- 
takes to collect on delivery may be verbal, and need not be in- 
corporated in the receipt or bill of lading, although in such a 
case the proof of the undertaking must be clear and explicit. 
And the contract may be implied where the carrier accepts the 
goods for transportation with instructions not to deliver them 
until they are paid for, or where they are so clearly marked 
as to indicate that payment is to be a condition of delivery; 
under these circumstances a delivery in violation of the condi- 
tions is unauthorized. 

When a carrier makes a contract to collect on delivery, it 
stands with reference to it just as any other agent, and is 
bound to a strict compliance with its undertaking. Where a 
carrier undertakes to transport goods C. O. D., it becomes 
bound to collect the amount due and to return it to the con- 
signor, and its responsibility for the safe return of the money 
is that of a common carrier from the time it is received, irre- 
spective whether any special compensation for its transporta- 
tion is paid or not. Ordinarily, if the carrier delivers the goods 
to the consignee without receiving the amount to be collected on 
delivery, it renders itself liable to the consignor therefor; but 
the consignor may by his acts waive any rights he may have 
against the carrier for its breach of duty in this regard. 

In James Mogul, Inc., vs. C. Lewis Lavine, Inc., 159 N. E. 
708, it was held that an express company, or other carrier, 
receiving merchandise on a C. O. D. shipment, acts as bailee to 
transport the goods, and as agent to collect the price; that 
for breach of the carrier’s duty as bailee of a C. O. D. shipment 
to carry and deliver to the person and on the conditions stated 
by the shipper, the carrier is liable as in the case of any other 
misdelivery for the value of the goods; that for breach of the 
carrier’s duty to collect as agent for the shipper of merchandise 
on a C. O. D. shipment in collection of the price, it is liabJe, 
like any other collection agent for whatever could have been 
collected, if the duty was fulfilled; that in the absence of an 
agreement or custom to the contrary, an agent to collect may 
accept money and nothing else; that while prima facie the 
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amount of damage for the carrier’s delivery of a C. O. D. ship- 
ment on a forged certified check is the amount to be collected, 
the carrier in default may prove in mitigation that the collec- 
tion would have been impossible, though cash had been de- 
manded; that where a carrier by motor truck delivered a C. O. D. 
shipment to the consignee, and in payment accepted a forged 
certified check, and the presumption in favor of the collectibility 
quality of the shipper’s demand was rebutted by the circum- 
stances, the limit of recovery was the value of the merchandise 
surrendered. 

In Rathbun vs. Citizen’s Steamboat Co., 76 N. Y. 376, 32 
Am. R. 321, a carrier delivered goods sent C. O. D. to the con- 
signee, and accepted as payment of the price the consignee’s 
check, which was delivered to the consignor and transmitted by 
him for collection, but was returned protested. In an action against 
the carrier it was held that the unconditional acceptance of the 
check by the consignor was a waiver of a collection in money 
and a ratification of the carrier’s act in receiving it, and that 
he could not recover; that it was immaterial whether or not the 
consignee had money in the bank at the time of accepting the 
check, which was subsequently withdrawn. 


Bills of Lading 


Illinois—Question: Please give your opinion on the fol- 
lowing: 

A carload of hay was billed shipper’s order notify to a sta- 
tion and the bill of lading attached to sight draft and sent to 
the bank at destination. The agent at destination later wired 
the shipper that the car was refused and the shipper released 
the car to another party on his bond and ordered the draft and 
bill of lading returned. When the bill of lading was returned, 
it was found that it had been taken up at the bank and sur- 
rendered to the railroad agent and had been canceled by the 
agent, then later returned to the consignee, who returned it to 
the bank. This appears to be an irregular transaction both 
by the bank and the railroad. Do we have any recourse for 
damages in such a case and would that recourse be against the 
railroad or the bank or both? If there have been any test cases, 
please give citations. 

Answer: Where goods are delivered to a carrier for trans- 
portation under an order notify bill of lading, unless the carrier 
actually delivers the goods without requiring the surrender of 
the bill of lading, no liability on its part attaches. In the in- 
stant case, unless the notify party would accept the goods the 
carrier could not, of course, deliver them and no liability would 
attach to it for returning the bill of lading to the notify party, 
unless it had previcusly delivered the goods to the notify party. 
Its requiring a surrender of the bill of lading before delivery 
of goods is for its own protection (Baughman vs. Southern Rail- 
way Co., 121 S. E. 356), and unless it surrendered the goods 
represented by the bill of lading it has incurred no liability, 
in our cpinion, in returning the bill of lading to the order notify 
party. Apparently there was no delivery of goods to the order 
notify party, inasmuch as you state that the goods were delivered 
to another party on his bond and, therefore, no damage resulted 
from the transaction in so far as the carrier is concerned. 

Unless the bank delivered the bill of lading to the order 
notify party without Pquiring payment of the draft attached 
thereto, no liability on its part exists and even though the bank 
delivered the bill of lading to the order notify party without 
payment of the draft, unless the order notify party received 
the goods no liability exists on the part of the bank, inasmuch 
as it apparently recovered the bill of lading and returned it to 
the shipper. While the transaction was irregular, apparently 
no damage resulted. 


Shipping—Damages—Released Value 


Oklahoma.—Question: We should like to have you advise 
us as to the general trend of the decisions handed down by 
the federal courts with regard to the limit of carriers’ liability 
for loss and/or damage, when caused by the carriers’ negligence, 
to goods transported by water carriers in intercoastal trade. 

Has it been the usual practice of the courts to uphold the 
carrier when a choice of rates is offered to the shipper and the 
lower rate accepted by him? 

Where we have taken advantage of the lower rate, we have 
met with practically no success in recovering for loss and/or 
damage, notwithstanding the fact that the carrier was given 
conclusive proof that the entire parcel was delivered to the 
vessel in good order and receipted for by the chief officer. 

Aside from the fact that we are given choice of rates, it 
does seem as though some liability should rest with the carrier 
to transport our goods safely and deliver them to us intact. 
We would like to have you give us the benefit of your views 
in the matter. 

Answer: While we do not locate decisions of the federal 
courts relating to the question of the liability of intercoastal 
steamship lines for the loss of or injury to goods when goods are 
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shipped on rates subject to agreed or declared valuations, the 
shipper having been given a choice of rates, it is our opinion 
that the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Reid vs. Fayo, 241 U. S. 544, governs the liability of the carrier. 
While this decision relates to the shipping of goods from a port 
in a foreign country to a port in the United States, there is no 
basis for a different holding with respect to intercoastal traffic. 
In this case the court held that a steamship company may, by 
a stipulation in its bill of lading, limit its liability to $100, 
unless a greater value is declared, and such extra freight as 
may be agreed upon is paid. See also, to the same effect Fred- 
erick Leland & Co. vs. Hornblower, 25 Fed. 189; Stephens vs. 
Cunard Steamship Co., 271 Fed. 306; Beaumont Export & Import 
Co. vs. New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., 286 Fed. 210. 


Liability of Carrier for Expense Incurred by Shipper from Trans- 
fer of Shipment by Carrier 


New York.—Question: Recently we made a shipment of a 
carload of lumber from a point in Canada to a point in the 
United States via the Canadian National Railroad and Grand 
Trunk. The lumber was loaded in the car in a certain order 
for the express purpose of unloading a part of the lumber at 
the billed destination, leaving in the car the lumber that was 
loaded in the bottom for reshipment, without rehandling on an 
entire new billing to another destination. For some reason, 
which we do not know, but presume on account of the car 
defect, the carriers transferred the lumber in transit into an- 
other car. This transfer, of course, reversed the order of the 
lumber from which it was loaded in the first car, necessitating 
handling the entire load before reshipment and thereby involv- 
ing additional labor cost. 

We find a claim against the Canadian National Railway for 
damages represented by this additional labor cost, payment of 
which they have declined on the ground that they cannot admit 
any liability for mishandling of the shipment while with the 
transportation company. 

We would like an opinion in the premises, and, if possible, 
please give reference to any rulings that are pertinent which 
may be of help in disposing of our controversy with the carrier. 

Answer: While we locate no case directly in point, it is 
our opinion that if the manner in which the shipment in ques- 
tion was loaded was such as to charge the carrier with notice 
of the fact that the car had been loaded in a particular manner, 
and that the failure to load the car into which the shipment 
was transferred in a similar manner would result in injury to 
the shipper, the carrier is responsible for the additional expense 
to which the shipper is put by reason of this failure to so reload 
the shipment. 

There seems to be no doubt but that the carrier is obli- 
gated to furnish a car in sufficiently good condition to transport 
a shipment from point of origin to destination under its con- 
tract of shipment entered into with the shipper and, if so, the 
cost of transferring a bad-order car must rest upon the carrier. 
See Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. Terminal Railroad 
Association, 50 I. C. C. 474. 

If the above be true, it seems to likewise follow that it is 
the duty of a carrier to, where it is chargea with notice of a 
shipment having been loaded in a particular manner for the 
shipper’s purpose, reload the shipment in the same manner 
when it becomes necessary by reason of the condition of the 
car in which originally loaded to transfer the shipment to an- 
other car while in the course of transportation from point of 
origin to destination. See, in this connection, L. B. Cohen & 
Co., Inc., vs. Davis, agent, 142 N. E. 75. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor 


Maryland.—Question: Will you please advise me if a ship- 
per is entirely relieved of responsibility for freight charges on 
a collect shipment if the shipper signs the clause on the bill 
of lading which reads as follows: 


If this shipment is to be delivered to the consignee without re- 
course on the consignor, the consignor shall sign the following state- 
ment: The carrier shall not make delivery of this shipment without 
payment of freight and all other lawful charges. 


If the shipper is relieved of this responsibility on a ship- 
ment consigned to another party, please advise us whether this 
still holds true on a shipment consigned to the shipper and a 
letter is written to the agent at destination requesting him to 
make delivery to another party upon surrender of the original 
bill of lading and payment of freight charges. 

Answer: While the receipt of goods under a bill of lading 
imposing the payment of freight charges on the consignee is 
evidence of a contract by the person so receiving them to pay 
the freight, the liability of the consignee does not depend, in 
such a case, on the assumption that the original shipper would 
not be liable, but on a new contract to pay the freight, evi- 
denced in ordinary cases by the bill of lading and the receipt 
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of goods under it. There is no shifting of liability. The con- 
tract of the consignor and that of the consignee are not con- 
sidered to be inconsistent with each other; each is an original 
contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

The carrier has the right to look for his compensation to 
the person who required him to perform the service by causing 
the goods to be delivered to him for transportation and that 
person is, generally, of course, the shipper named in the bill 
of lading, or the consignor. 

Unless the consignor has executed the stipulation referred 
to in section 7 of the bill of lading or paragraph 3 of the live 
stock contract, the so-called no recourse provision, he is liable 
for the full amount of the freight charges or any part thereof, 
in the event that collection is not made from the consignee, 

This is true, except where the shipment is made under 
conditions covered by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. Co. vs. Central Iron and Coal Co., 
265 U. S. 59. 

Where, however, the consignor has executed the provisions 
of either paragraph 3 of the live stock contract or section 7 
of the bill of lading, he is not liable for the freight charges, 
or any part thereof, in the event that collection of the full 
amount of the freight charges is not made from the consignee. 

The effect of Section 7 of the Uniform Bill of Lading is 
stated in the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Louisville & Nashville R. Co. vs. Central Iron and 
Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

Whether the consignor, by reason of his failure to execute 
the stipulation provided for in section 7 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading, even though he advised the carrier’s agent by letter 
not to deliver the shipment to the consignee without collecting 
the freight charges, may escape liability for the freight charges, 
is, in our opinion, questionable, in view of the purpose evi- 
dently sought to be accomplished by section 7 of the bill of 
lading, the purpose, we assume, being to preclude a carrier 
from recovering from the consignor the freight charges, or any 
part thereof, when the stipulation is signed by the consignor. 
In other words, inasmuch as the bill of lading provides a means 
by which the consignor may exonerate himself from liability for 
freight charges, it would seem that a consignor must use this 
means and not some other method, such as the writing of a 
letter to the carrier’s agent. 


Conversion 


Indiana.—Question: We would appreciate if you will kindly 
advise us as to the following: 


A car of sand shipped from territory A to Cleveland over 
Carrier B, which car was delivered to our yard and unloaded, 
same being carted to this company by carrier B. 

At the time the car was received we were handling a large 
amount of sand from the same territory this car was shipped 
from and, thinking it was from the same shipper, we unloaded 
same. 


A claim was filed by the shippers against carrier B and 
same was adjusted. Carrier B has sent us a bill covering the 
car in question, but the price assessed is practically 80 per cent 
higher than the price of sand that we were buying from the 
same territory during the period that the car was received at 
our yard. We have taken exceptions to paying Carrier B the 
price stated in their bill on the ground that the price of sand 
at that time was practically 80 per cent less than their invoice. 
We feel we do not owe carrier B on this car any more than the 
price of the sand that was shipped from the same territory at 
the time this car was shipped. 

We will appreciate hearing from you as to the ruling on a 
matter of this kind. 

Answer: A delivery by a carrier to the wrong person is 
a conversion on the part of the carrier because there is an act 
of dominion exercised, namely, delivery to a third party con- 
trary to the interest of the real owner, thereby making the 
carrier liable in damages to the owner of the goods. ; 

The measure of damages for a conversion by the carrier of 
goods intrusted to it for transportation is the value of the goods 
at the time and place of the conversion, and, in this case, the 
destination of the shipment. 

Where through mistake the carrier has delivered goods to 
the wrong party and on demand pays the true consignee there 
of their full value, it may recover from such person the money 
so paid as paid to his use. 

We do not locate any case in which the facts were the 
same or similar to those set forth in your letter, but it is our 
opinion that, inasmuch as the carrier is liable in damages (0 
the real consignee for conversion to the extent of the value of 
the goods at the time and place of conversion, the destination 
of the shipment, which value is the established market value, 
if there is one, at that point, the carrier may recover that 
amount from you, notwithstanding the fact that this amount 
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exceeds the amount which you were paying for sand at that 
time. 

If the invoice price to the real consignee of the sand de- 
livered to you by mistake exceeded the market value of sand 
at destination at the time it was delivered to you, the carrier, 
in paying the real consignee the invoice price, has paid an 
amount in excess of its legal liability and therefore may not 
recover from you an amount in excess of the market value at 
destination, either the established market value or a value 
arrived at by using other factors which will closely approximate 
the market value, the invoice price of a commodity not neces- 
sarily being the equivalent of the market value at destination, 
but only a factor useful in determining the market value, which 
latter value is the basis on which recovery would have been had 
had the real consignee found it necessary to sue the carrier 
for conversion of the sand in question. 

It is true that the carrier in delivering sand to you which 
belonged to another person was liable in conversion to that 
person, but it is equally true that you in receiving sand, even 
through mistake, which belonged to another was liable in con- 
version to that person for the value of the sand. We, there- 
fore, are of the opinion that the carrier could recover from 
you the destination value, regardless of the fact that under a 
contract which you had you could have secured sand at a 
lower price. 

Common Arrangement for Through Carriage—What Constitutes 


New Jersey.—Question: We would appreciate your opinicn 
as to the lawfulness of a carrier accepting shipments for de- 
livery to and transportation by so-called short lines, which 
do not file tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In all cases the railroad is of an intrastate character and ac- 
cording to the common law of the state files with the Public 
Service Commission. It is the contention of several carriers 
that under section 6, paragraph 7, of the act, in order that such 
carriers may legally accept any shipment, the rates in question 
must be on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This places us under a considerable handicap, since we have 
offered to deliver these shipments to the carriers on any basis 
in so far as charges are concerned. However, they do not feel 
that they are in a position to accept, as it would be a violation 
of the act previously mentioned. 

Will you kindly give us the benefit of your opinion in the 
matter? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Transportation by C. & O. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 
207, in which case the Commission held that there is no arrange- 
ment for continuous carriage or shipment from one state to 
another between the carrier by rail and a carrier by water not 
subject to the act; when shipments by rail, entirely within one 
state are consigned to care of a carrier by water which acts 
as agent of the consignee at a port in that state and the carrier 
by water transports said consignments to a point in another 
state, such other destination not appearing in the rail carrier's 
bill of lading. Under the principle of this case shipments may 
be consigned to the agent of an interstate carrier and reshipped 
at the intrastate rate, provided the. intrastate carrier is not 
subject to the interstate commerce act, which appears to be 
true. In its decision in the above. referred to case the Com- 
mission held that the holding of the majority of the Commission 
in the Matter of Jurisdiction Over Water Carriers, 15 I. C. C. 
205, is entirely in accord with the views of the Supreme Court 
above cited; that the Commission has held that a shipper may 
not use a carrier subject to the act, or its agent, as his agent 
for the purpose of receiving consignments of property and re- 
billing the same in order to break the interstate journey or 
make an intrastate one. They stated that it is to be observed 
that the Commission’s authority is \confined to carriers subject 
to the act, and that until a carrier/becomes subject to the act, 
voluntarily or as a matter of law, the Commission’s rule as 
to a shipper availing himself of sich carrier as his agent does 
not apply. / i 4 


f 





No. 27162, Barrett Co., New Yorlf vs. Canadian Pacific. 
Rate, crude coal tar oil, Safilt Ste. Marie, Ont., to Philadelphia, 
Pa., in violation of section 4. Asks reparation. (J. L. Roberts, 
t. m., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y.) 
No. 27163, Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates, soap, Boston, Mass., to destinations in Pa., N. Y., and 
W. Va., in violatiqn of section 1. Asks reparation. (Eldon Rich- 
ardson, g. t. m., Cambridge, Mass.) 
No. Pl ca Bros. Cooperage Corporation, Cleveland, O., vs. T. 
. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, slack barrel staves, and slack cooperage 
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Discimination also 
Asks reparation. 
(John I. Swan, A. T. M., 2000 West 25th St., Cleveland, O.) 
27165, Macmillan Petroleum Corporation, El Dorado, Ark., vs. 
A. & S. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, road oil, El Dorado, Ark., 


stock, Plaquemine, La., to Sugar Land, Tex. 
alleged because of lower rate via other routes. 


Shippers of road oil at Port Neches, Big 
preferred. Asks 
practitioner, 


to points in Tex. 
Springs, Colorado, Houston and Dallas, Tex., 
cease and desist order and rates. (J. P. Henry, 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp., El Dorado, Ark.) 


. 27166, Clovis Chamber of Commerce, Clovis, N. M., et al. vs. 


A. & Ss. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates, grain and 
grain products, Clovis, N. M., to points in Texas as compared 
with rates from Farwell, Tex. Asks rates and charges. (E. S. 
Wallace and E. C. Wallace, Roswell, N. M.) 

27167, International Agricultural Corporation, New York City, vs. 
L. & N. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, crude unground or un- 
pulverized phosphate rock, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., to Buffalo, N. Y., 
as compared with rates to Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky 
and Cleveland. Asks reparation. (Parker McCollester, Lord, Day 
& Lord, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

27168, Inland Service Corporation, Charlottesville, Va., vs. South- 
ern. 

Charges in violation section 6, grapefruit, shipped from Winter 
Haven, Fla., to Charlottesville, Va., for storage in transit in cold 
storage warehouses of complainant at Charlottesville and at 
Shipman, Va., and reshipment to subsequent and further destina- 
tions. Asks cease and desist order; that Commission investigate 
and determine the scope and meaning of the terms “stopping in 
transit for storage’’ in transit tariff and words ‘‘deteriorated 
in transit’”’ in item 90, Glenn’s No. 114-A, I. C. C. No. A-727, as 
applied to the shipments from points in Fla. of perishables, 
including grapefruit, that the Commission find that shipments 
involved became “deteriorated in transit’? within the meaning 
of the applicable tariff rules, and that the lawful charges for 
the transportation and accessorial and terminal services are 
the respective amounts realized from sale by final carriers of 
such perishable shipments after their refusal at destinations. 
(M. Carter Hall, Charlottesville, Va.) 


. 27169, Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., Inc., Stearns, Ky., vs. A. & 


R. et al. 

Rates in violation section 3, coal, points on Kentucky & Ten- 
nessee Railway in Ky. and from mines on the Tennessee Railroad 
to points in Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., N. C., S. C., and Tenn., 
rates from the points on the Kentucky & Tennessee being gen- 
erally 11 cents a ton higher than rates from mines on the Ten- 
nessee Railroad, although the distances from complainants’ mines 
are less than from mines on the Tennessee Railroad. Competi- 
tors who ship from mines on the Tennessee Railroad preferred. 
Asks cease and desist order and rates. (J. V. Norman, Norman, 
Quirk & Graham, Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky.) 
ig Cc. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa., vs. Canadian Pacific 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, bog iron ore, Red Mill, Que., to Easton, 
13th St., Pa. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (George 
J. Bolender, practitioner, P. O. Box 864, Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
27171, L. W. Johnson and F. J. Johnson, co-partners, Grand 
Island, Neb., doing business under the name of Johnson Cash- 
Way Lumber Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific. 

Alleges violation of section 3 as a result of threatened ouster 
of cOmplainants from premises at Grand Island, Neb., leased 
from the Union Pacific, and alleged intention of Union Pacific 
to lease the premises to a competitor of complainants. Ask cease 
and desist order and that defendant be required to furnish com- 
plainants adequate, reasonable equal facilities, service and accom- 
modations and to retain possession and use of premises covered 
by lease. (C. A. Sorensen, 310 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Neb.) 


. 27174, Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. M-K-T of Texas 


et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, ‘Reinforcing concrete bars, 
between all points in Texas and from interstate origins to Texas 
destinations. Alleges that there are competitors at points such 
as Beaumont, Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, Galveston, San An- 
tonio, and Waco, Texas, who purchase and ship into said Texas 
points reinforcing concrete bars manufactured at points outside 
Texas such as Birmingham, Ala., Kansas City, Mo., Gary, Ind., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Minnequa, Colo., St. Louis, Mo., etc., and who 
sell such bars to the same destinations and to the same consumers 
as complainant endeavors to sell; that defendants allow said 
competitors advantage of transit tariffs under which reduced 
rates apply; that defendants apply said transit tariffs in connec- 
tion with movements from stock and warehouses of competitors 
and claim that said shipments constitute interstate traffic. Al- 
leges further that transit tariffs attacked as applied to reinforc- 
ing concrete bars are but devices to allow preferential rates. Al- 
leges damages of $500,000. Asks cease and desist order, rates, 
rules and regulations and reparation. (George W. Armstrong, 
president and Atty., Woodstock Plantation, Natchez, Miss., and 
Frank A. Leffingwell, 1907 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex., Atty.) 


27175, L. D. Hood, trading as Blue Ridge Coal Co., Baltimore, 
Md., et al. vs. N. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, Virginia anthracite coal, mines in Va., 
served by N. & W., and by Virginian, to Baltimore, Md. Alleges 
that anthracite coal from Pennsylvania fields to Baltimore are 
relatively lower. Ask cease and desist order and rates. (Robert 
E. Quirk and Norman, Quirk and Graham, 1116 Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 


. 27172, Home Oil & Refining Co. et al., Great Falls, Mont., vs. 


Ann Arbor et al. ‘ : 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, petroleum lubricating oil, 
points in Pa. and W. Va. to Billings, Great Falls and Laurel, 
Mont., as compared with rates to points in N. D., S. D., and Wyo. 
Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. (D. C. Stone 
and F. L. Emerson, practitioners, 322 U. S. Natl Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo.) 


. 27173, Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, sand, Ottawa, Ill., to Dayton, O., and Iron- 
ton, O., and from Mayville, Mich., to Dayton. Asks reparation. 
(R. W. Schapanski, Fruit Distributors Bldg., Sou. Water Market, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


. 27176, Colley Woods Co., Boston, Mass., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 


et al. 
Rates, cabbage, Meggotts and other points in South Carolina 
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to Boston, in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. (George W. 
Collier, practitioner, North Providence, R. I.) 

No. 27177, Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hills Grove, R. I., vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

Rates, molding sand, points in New York and New Jersey to 
Hills Grove, in violation of section 1. Asks reparation. (J. H. 
Sturtevant, atty., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

No. 27178, emergency freight charges within Montana. 

Proceeding instituted by the Commission on account of the 
refusal of the Montana commissioners to permit increases on 
state traffic similar to those authorized on interstate traffic in 
Ex Parte No. 115, emergency freight charges, 1935, 208 I. C. C. 4. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Fort Worth, Texas, observed safety day 
at_a luncheon meeting at the Texas Hotel, October 7. Paul 
Curtis, Fort Worth Manager, American Automobile Association, 
was the speaker. Motion pictures illustrating safety practices 
were shown through the courtesy of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany. Several officials of the Fort Worth police department 
were guests. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will hold a sports night 
dinner October 14 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The speaker 
will be General Smedley D. Butler. There will be a program 
of boxing bouts conducted by John Clark, athletic director, Penn 
Athletic Club. 








The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a dance at 
the California Yacht Club October 5. At a meeting held at the 
Los Angeles Transportation Club, October 8, A. H. O’Connor, 
editor, Australian Press Bureau, spoke on and showed motion 
pictures of Australia and Tahiti. Marion J. Remington, presi- 
dent of the club, and its delegate to the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Club of America at Indianapolis, will deliver an 
invitation to the national organization to hold its 1936 spring 
meeting in Los Angeles. 





Frank Scully, manager, Watertown, N. Y., office, Western 
Union, spoke on “The Transportation of Ideas” at a meeting of 
the Elmira, N. Y., Traffic Club at the Hotel Rathbun, September 
19. His description of modern telegraph methods was illustrated 
by equipment operated by John LeBurt and Robert Madell. 
Robert O. Fults, manager of the Elmira office of the Western 
Union, was in charge of the program. Augustus C. Rice spoke 
on the motor carrier act. Albert W. Michelbach was elected 
vice-president of the club to fill the term of John J. Gunn, who 
resigned because he was transferred to Baltimore. Eleven new 
candidates for membership were voted on and accepted. 





The annual dinner of the Transportation Club of Evans- 
ville, Ind., will be held at the McCurdy Hotel October 23. K. T. 
Keller, president, Chrysler Corporation, and W. P. Brown, vice- 
president, Briggs Manufacturing Company, will be the speakers. 
The firms represented by the speakers have both recently 
opened establishments in Evansville and the dinner is desig- 
nated as a welcome to them. Harold VanOrman will be toast- 
master. 





The annual ladies’ night of the Winston-Salem Traffic Club 
will be held at the Twin City Country Club October 18. There 
will be dinner, cards, dancing and entertainment. A brief ad- 
dress will be made by Father Lee Frierson. 





The Twin City Women’s Traffic Club will hold a social eve- 
ning at the Women’s City Club, St. Paul, October 14. Dinner 
will be served and there will be cards and bunco. There will 
be a program of musical entertainment. 





More than 500 members of the Traffic Club of Chicago par- 
ticipated in an all-day inspection tour of the terminal develop- 
ment of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railway October 8. The rail- 
road furnished a special train. The tour included the facilities 
of the Belt Line from Franklin Park on the north to Indiana 
Harber on thé south. The tourists were divided into two groups 
for luncheon, one group at Robey, Ind., and the other at Ham- 
mond, Ind. At Robey, Arthur H. Schweitert, acting director of 
traffic, Chicago Association of Commerce, chairman of the club’s 
public affairs committee, presided. T. W. Evans, vice-president, 
New York Central, and T. J. Shea, president of the Traffic Club, 
spoke. At Hammond E. F. Lacey, assistant treasurer of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, secretary of the public affairs 
committee of the club, presided. Speakers there were William 
C. Douglas, assistant general freight traffic manager, New York 
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Central, and R. W. Campbell, third vice-president of the club, 
A map of the route of the tour and a description of the facil. 
ities visited was presented to each member of the part through 
the courtesy of the New York Central. 





The bowling league of the Detroit Traffic Club is under way 
with ten teams, two more than last year. Officers of league 
are: President, John A. Gardner, traffic manager, Murray Cor. 
poration of America; vice-president, Ed Howe, general agent 
W. and L. E.; treasurer, William Herrmann, traffic representa. 
tive W. and L. E.; secretary, Fred W. Ditman, commercial] 
agent, C. and O. 





At a dinner* meeting of the Traffic Club of New Haven, 
Conn., to be held October 14 at the Hotel Garde, the subject 
for discussion will be, “What Has Happened in the Transporta- 
tion Field in Recent Months?” John H. Tweed, manager, New 
Haven Airport, will speak for the airlines; J. Frank Doolan, 
superintendent, New Haven Railroad, for the railroads; Harry 
S. Williams, member, Connecticut Transportation Research 
Bureau, for trucking interests, and Myron R. Clark, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company, for water transportation. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club is cooperating with the evening 
college of the University of Cincinnati in presenting a course 
in traffic rates and regulation. The course covers classification 
rules, class and commodity rates, rate structures, highway and 
waterway rates, rate adjustments, state and federal regula- 
tion and new and proposed transportation legislation. Sessions 
are held each Tuesday evening. Combined with other courses, 
the traffic work leads to a certificate in traffic mianagement 
awarded by the college. 





At the first meeting of the educational group of the Traffic 
Club of Springfield, Ill. September 30, 71 were present. Walter 
Kaylor, assistant transportation rate expert, Illinois Commerce 
Commission, spoke on the history of transportation. The next 
meeting of the group will be held October 14. 





The members of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis visited the 
plant of the Munsingwear Corporation October 10. Luncheon 
was served and there was a style show and a program of enter- 
tainment. The affair was arranged by G. S. Blomgren, traffic 
manager, of the Munsingwear Corporation through the courtesy 
of the officials of that company. 





The Portland, Ore., Industrial Traffic Club has arranged a 
series of ten educational meetings, to be held the second and 
fourth Mondays of each month at the Public Service Building. 
Subjects for the meeting are as follows: Bills of lading, docu- 
ments, claims, movement of shipments, October 21; rail classi- 
fication, November 4; rail rates, November 18; rail rates, Decem- 
ber 2; steamship rates and regulations, claims, documents; 
steamship rates; truck rules and regulations, classifications, 
claims, documents; truck rates; import and export papers, cus- 
toms, claims; reconsignment diversion, carloading companies, 
review. Because of a possibility of a change in arrangements, 
no specific dates have been assigned for the meetings after 
January 1, 1936. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul, at the Hotel Lowry, October 8, Richard D. Springer, stu- 
dent of civil engineering at the University of Minnesota, de- 
scribed a schooner trip made by himself and two companions in 
the summer just past. The route of.the trip was from Cape 
Cod via the Atlantic Ocean, Hudson River, Erie Canal, Great 
Lakes, Illinois Canal and Mississippi River to St. Paul. 





Major Al Williams, aviator, was the speaker at a meeting of 
the Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, October 4. 





Dates for the sessions of the study clubs of the Traffic Club 
of Dallas, Texas, have been set for the second and fourth Tues- 
days of each month for the senior group, and the first and third 
Tuesdays for the junior group. All sessions are to be held at 
the Adolphus Hotel. At the meeting of the junior group October 
8 subjects considered were concurrences, sectional tariffs and 
tariff indices; at the meeting of the senior group, to be held 
October 15, subjects to be discussed are discrimination, undue 
prejudice, the long and short haul clause and the statute of 
limitations. Leaders of the discussions will be Fred Schweick- 
hardt, E. T. Hill, J. L, Richardson and Gus Schreiber. 





The Ryder Coal Company will sponsor an industrial night 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., October 15. 
On November 5 the club will hold election of officers. 
Shane has been nominated for president. 


John L. 
The annual meeting 
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of the club will be held November 19. The speaker for that 


meeting has not as yet been selected. 





The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club will hold a dinner meet- 
jing October 24 at which John M. Fitzgerald, executive vice- 
president, Associated Traffic Clubs of America, vice-chairman 
of the committee on public relations of the eastern railroads, 
will speak on “Transportation: Where Do We Go from Here?” 





The York, Pa., Traffic Club held a motor truck night at the 
Hotel Yorktowne October 10. Dinner was served. The affair 
was sponsored by the Alko Express Lines, Hall’s Motor Transit 
Company, Motor Freight Express, Inc., and the York Motor 
Express, Inc. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club held a dinner at the 
Jonathan Club, October 9, in honor of a group of railroad traffic 
officials Who recently retired. They were T. J. Day, freight traffic 
manager, Pacific Electrical Railway; B. F. Coons, general agent, 
Rock Island; W. W. Elliott, general agent, Burlington; and 
T. C. Porteous, general agent, New York Central. D. W. Pontius, 
president, Pacific Electric, was toastmaster. The speaker was 
Maynard McFie, past president, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. V. F. Frizzell, was chairman of the committee in charge 
of the affair. 





The annual dinner of the New Britain, Conn., Traffic Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Burritt Hotel December 5, The 
speaker has not as yet been selected. 





O. B. Webb, assistant to the president, Texas and Pacific 
Railroad, spoke on “What About Our Railroads?” at a luncheon 
meeting of the Traffic Club of New Orleans at the Monteleone 
Hotel, October 7. 





The Traffic Club of Denver, held a dinner meeting at the 
Daniels and Fisher Tea Room October 11. Wilbur F. Denius 
spoke about his recent travels in Europe. 





The Anderson, Ind., Traffic Club, the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Traffic Club and the Ky-O-Va Traffic Club, Ashland, Ky., have 
been elected to membership in the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America by a mail vote of the board of directors. 





Special exhibitions of automobile speed by professional 
racers, planned as part of the entertainment for delegates and 
visitors to the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, Wednesday afternoon 
October 16, have had to be abandoned because reconstruction 
work on the speedway will not be completed in time. Other 
entertainment plans are being made for that afternoon. 





Walter Bochstahler, vice-president, Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, spoke on “The Lack of a Public Transportation 
Policy and the Need for One,” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Newark at the Newark Chamber of Commerce, October 7. The 
following were nominated for office, the election to take place 
at the annual dinner, which will be held at the Newark Athletic 
Club of November 4: President, F. X. Kielt, district freight agent, 
Lehigh Valley; first vice-president, O. L. Chapin, assistant traffic 
manager, Thomas A. Edison Company; second vice-president, A. 
McNeill, manager, National Carloading Company; treasurer, 
F. H. Feidler, traffic manager, Feigenspand Brewing Company. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York held its first 
meeting at its new headquarters in the George Washington Hotel, 
New York, October 8. The newly elected officers of the club as- 
sumed their duties, Dorothy R. Lewis, the new president, presid- 
ing. Walter Bockstahler, vice-president of the Transportation 
Association of America, Inc., spoke on “The New Transportation 
Era and Its Problems.” The club will hold a luncheon and 
bridge at the George Washington Hotel November 23. 





The following have been appointed to represent their repec- 
tive clubs at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Indianapolis, October 15 and 16: Traffic Club of 
Houston, Texas, H. T. Lindsey, general agent, Southern Steam- 
ship Company. Anderson, Ind., Traffic Club, delegates, J. W. 
Peters, J. H. Rice, D. W. Yonkers, R. H. Ross; alternates, C. D. 
Apple, C. W. Newman. Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco, 
Nan G. Lawrence. Central Ohio Traffic Club, C. K. Smaltz, 
traffic manager, Mansfield Tire and Rubber Company, Mansfield; 
E. G. Waterman, traveling freight agent, Burlington Railroad, 
Cincinnati; W. J. Brennan, traveling freight agent, C. R. R. 
of N. J.-Reading, Cleveland; P. J. Sprunk, traveling freight 
agent, L. and N., Cleveland. Traffic Club of Tulsa, Okla., dele- 
gates, H. W. Roe, traffic manager, Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration; C. J. Peyton, traffic manager, Sinclair-Prairie Oil and 
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Gas Company; J. E. Payne, traffic manager, Frisco Lines; J. L. 
Burke, traffic manager, Stanolind Pipe Line Company; additional 
representatives, S. D. Powers, W. L. Meyers, W. F. Bruce, Roy 
Wettenbarger, A. S. Dolch. Transportation Club of Evansville, 
delegates, R. F. Woerter, V. H. Boose, Charles A. Brisius, J. O. 
Roper; additional representatives, N. A. Gerth, A. McGinness, 
Elmer Streithof. Omaha Traffic Club: J. J. Hartnett, traffic man- 
ager, Paxton and Gallagher Company; Peter J. Rose, general 
agent, Frisco Lines. Transportation Club of Peoria: E. F. Stock, 
freight traffic manager, Peoria and Pekin Union Railway; J. J. 
Stevens, commercial agent, Illinois Central; O. H. Thomas, gen- 
eral agent, Santa Fe; W. M. Snow, general agent, New York 
Central; H. E. Weinberger, traffic manager, Altorfer Brothers 
Company; R. Z. Eaton, traffic manager, Keystone Steel and Wire 
Company; C. M. Teschemacher, district freight agent, Alton 
Railroad. Richmond, Va., Traffic Club: H. R. Vandenbergh, 
superintendent, Railway Express Agency; Dan Meyer, manager, 
mail and express traffic, B. and O.; Stuart C. Leake, general 
agent, R. F. and P.; C. C. Dearhart, Jr., C. and O. Indianapolis 
Traffic Club: W. L. Snodgrass, general superintendent in charge 
of traffic, Indiana Railroad; Paul H. Van Tresse, traffic manager, 
J. D. Adams Manufacturing Company; E. G. Bumgardner, freight 
agent, B. and O.; T. Paul Jackson, traffic manager, Diamond 
Chain and Manufacturing Company; B. M. Angell, traffic man- 
ager, Stickley Brothers and Company; Otto G. Hagemann, gen- 
eral agent, Burlington Lines. Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles, Marion J. Remington. Women’s Traffic Club of Greater 
New York; additional representatives, Emma L. Hiby, Toledo, 
Peoria and Western; Geraldine Kaye, Academy of Advanced 
Traffic; Beatrice Sadowsky, Acme Fast Freight, Inc.; Jo Shif- 
ferdecker, Eastern Committee on Public Relations; Sarah O. 
Seamer, Universal Carloading and Distributing Company. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Arthur W. Alexander, Knoxville, Tenn.; Earl T. 
Amrine, Indianapolis, Ind.; Claude H. Anderson, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; J. W. Blood, Wichita, Kan.; Richard R. Bongartz, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; P. E. Boslaugh, Hastings, Neb.; Edw. F. Brady, Port- 
land, Ore.; Harold C. Brewer, Boston, Mass.; H. Roy Conley, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ernest F. Cox, Cambridge, Mass.; Carl 
W. Dilli, Washington, D. C.; Thomas O’G. FitzGibbon, New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur G. Frankel, Little Rock, Ark.; Arthur G. Frankel, 
Jr., Little Rock, Ark.; B. L, Frazier, Burlington, N. C.; Francis 
V. Galloway, The Dalles, Ore.; Harry Hoffman, New York, N. Y.; 
Leo D. Hopkins, Jr., San Antonio, Tex.; C. M. Hulen, Moberly, 
Mo.; Earl J. Hyett, Chicago, [ll.; T. Bernard Jones, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Russell P. Kehoe, Indianapolis, Ind.; Malcolm Mccartney, 
Chicago, Ill.; Milton E. Mermelstein, New York, N. Y.; John C. 
Milne, Omaha, Neb.; Horace P. Moulton, Boston, Mass.; Thomas 
F. Murphy, New York, N. Y.; Claude St. Clair Ogilvie, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Walter A. Rowsey, Dallas, Tex.; John A. Royse, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Francis H. Scheetz, Philadelphia, Pa.; George 
L. Shearer, New York, N. Y.; Harold E, Smith, Chicago, IIL; 
C. A. Sorensen. Lincoln, Neb.; Urban C. Stover, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
William C. Sutton, Chicago, Ill.; Oscar Swiedler, New York, 
N. Y.; A. N. Whitlock, Seattle, Wash., and Jack G. Williams, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Personal Notes 





F. L. Schlotterer has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Baltimore and Ohio-Alton at Chicago. 

Ben H. Christain has been placed in charge of the Houston, 
Texas, office of the Waterman Steamship Corporation. 

E. Gore Brown, deputy chairman; J. B. Elliott, assistant 
traffic manager and E. J. Missenden, docks and marine manager 
of the Southern Railway of England, arrived in New York 
October 8 for a one-month’s inspection of American railroad 
operations, methods and practices. 

Anthony E. Sicilia has been appointed chief of the tariff 
bureau, Keeshin Motor Express Company, Chicago. He was 
formerly director of traffic for the Wool Trade Association, 
Chicago. 

E. C. Price, formerly with the Nash Hardware Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has become connected with the Johnson 
Motor Lines, Fort Worth, in an advisory capacity. 

J. J. Sullivan has been appointed assistant superintedent, 
Salt Lake Division, Southern Pacific, at Ogden, Utah. 

G. R. Webster has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent for the C. M. St. P. & P., at Spokane, Wash., to 
succeed W. P. Warner, who died. F. A. Swanson has been 
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Have You Read 
All of These Books? 


Principles of Freight Traffic, by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Sixteen chapters covering railroad freight traffic de- 
partments, rules of freight classification, principles of 
rate making, tariff construction and interpretation, 
principles of rate structures, analysis of rate structures 
in Eastern, Southern, Western Trunk Line, Southwest- 
ern, Pacific Coast and Transcontinental territories, and 
the elements of export and import rates. 50 cents. 


Selling Railroad Transportation, by Charles E. Parks 


Ten chapters covering analysis of present selling meth- 
ods, qualifications of railroad salesman, and what he 
should know, four groups of prospects, buying motives, 
analysis of buying process. 50 cents. 


Current Transportation Subjects, by Lewis C. Sorrell 


Fourteen — covering appraisal of traffic manage- 
ment, railroad consolidation, motor transport, aviation, 
the waterways, store door delivery, the container car, 
political rate making, railroad valuation, intercoastal 
competition, an American merchant marine. 25 cents. 


Freight Tariffs, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Twenty-three chapters covering rules of compilation and 
publication, tariff publishing agents, special tariffs, routes 
and routing, rate application, changes, how to build a 
tariff file. 50 cents. 


Diversion and Reconsignment, by G. Lloyd Wilson 

Eight chapters covering the tariff rules and regulations, 
tens taken in effecting the changes, switching limits, 
holding points, cost of and charges for service, special 
arrangements on coal, fruits ns vegetables and other 
commodities. 50 cents. 


Transit Services and Privileges, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Thirteen chapters covering development of services, 


typical arrangements, fabricating, milling and malting, 
services on forest products, cotton, animals, etc., stor- 
age. 50 cents. 


ee of Railroad Traffic Departments, by Charles E. 
ar 
Seven cha ae covering the three railroad divisions, 
educational requirements, instruction, avenues of pro- 
motion, opportunities. 50 cents. 


Special Freight Services, by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Twelve chapters covering nature of various services, pro- 
tection of freight in cars, perishable freight, caretakers, 
peddler cars, package cars, preference freight, rail-mwotor 
services. 50 cents. 


Terminal Freight Services and Allowances (2 Volumes), 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Volume I has nine chapters covering lighterage and float- 
age, elevation of grain, trap-cars, storage. 50 cents. 
Volume II has eight chapters covering switching, spot- 
ting allowances, cartage and drayage allowances, weigh- 
ing rules and charges. 50 cents. 


TRAFFIC WORLD manuals may be ordered at the single 
copy prices listed; any two for 75 cents; three or more, 
35 cents each. Postage is prepaid. 


Complete Set of All Manuals 


Selling Railroad Service, by Charles E. Parks 
Twenty-six practical and inspirational sales lectures 
covering freight and passenger solicitation, how to lo- 
cate prospects, how to get an interview, strategy to 
use in talking to prospects, how to handle excuses and 
overcome objections, ‘personality in railroad selling. 
Complete with durable three-ring fabrikoid loose leaf 
binder, 7 inches by 10 inches, $3.00. (Special combina- 
005°" for all books listed in this advertisement, 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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appointed general agent, at Portland, Ore.; J. O. Mcllyar, divi. 
sion freight and passenger agent, at Aberdeen, Wash., and F. W, 
Watkins, commercial agent, at Spokane. 

J. B. Scott, Jr., has been appointed commercial agent, Mer. 
chants and Miners’ Transportation Company, at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

G. R. Glover has been appointed assistant general freight 

agent for the C. B. and Q., at Omaha. 
. George K. Reeder has been appointed assistant genera] 
freight agent for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, at Dallas, 
He has been succeeded as general agent at New Orleans by 
H. A. Carriere. 

In the Traffic World of October 5 it was stated that R. L, 
Pearson had been appointed assistant general mechanical super. 
intendent for the New Haven Railroad. This was in error, 
David P. Carey was the one appointed to that position. Mr, 
Pearson is vice-president and general manager of the railroad 
and the announcement of Mr. Carey’s appointment came from 
his Office. 

Walter T. Hayes, assistant general traffic manager, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, who has just been appointed chief of 
the section of traffic of the Commission’s new motor Vehicle 
division, was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by his 
associates and friends at the Traffic Club of Chicago, Palmer 
House, October 11. L. E. Muntwyler, general traffic manager, 
Montgomery Ward and Company, was chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission has engaged Wil- 
liam E. Hammond, formerly chief accountant of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, to have charge of the drafting of a 
uniform system of accounts for holding companies and of 
mutual service companies covered by the recently enacted hold- 
ing company act. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The, Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


ws Oapel York—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Bardwell and 
asham: 
26860, Albany Port District Comm. vs. A. & W. et al. 


es 4 14—Rochester, N. Y.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner Ful- 


26850—R, T. French Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


October 14—Denver, Colo.—Shirley Savoy Hotel—Examiner Weems: 
1. & S. 4120—Loading and unloading charges on livestock. 


October 15—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Steer: 
Rallway labor act No, 7—Chicago, N. S. & Milwaukee R. R. Co. 


October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner M. L. Boat: 

Fourth Section Application 15676—Authority to establish and main- 
tain rates on coke, coke breeze, dust and screenings from andi 
between points in C. F. A., I. F. A., W. T. L, Sou., and T. 
territories. 

October 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance 10964—Application of Maine Central Railroad Co. for au- 
thority to acquire the: properties and franchises of the Eastern 
Maine Railway Co. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10938—Application of Union Pacific Railroad Co. for 
authority to acquire the properties or stock control of the Laramie 
North Park & Western Railroad Co. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26523—-Swift & Co. vs. Union Pacific et al. and Sub. No. 1. 
26639—Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
26757—Seymour Packing Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. 
26599—-Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
"we Petroleum Corp. of La., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. & § 

e q 

26635—Texas Co. vs. C. & G. Ry. et al. 
26668—Gulf Refining Co. vs. C. & G. et al. 
26684—-Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
26773—Lion Oil Refining Co. et al. vs. A. G. & S. et al. 


October 17—Boston Ts —Hotel Lenox—Examiner Fuller: 
are a4. 3 » 2 and 3—Sessions Foundry Co. vs. N. Y. N. 
. et al. 
zrot and Sub. No. 1—Whitin Machine Works vs. . i 
1136—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N - ‘& Hi. et al. 
31396_—Waterbury Ferrel Foundry & Machine Co. vs. B. & M. et al. 
21383—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
October 17—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26530—Ace Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. . et al. 
26642—Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Finance No. 10055—St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line Railroad Co. 


October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burslem: 
27134—-Application of Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. and St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas for authority to ex- 
ecute a certain joint average demurrage agreement. 
October 18—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 


26667—Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. C. G. W. 
26774—McKesson-Stewart-Holmes Drug Co. vs. G. N. et al. 
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If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board Bureau, shippers or carriers, and the 
delivery of full information into your hands. 
That is why so many railroad and industrial 
traffic men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—just as if they had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board 
Bureau, or at meetings elsewhere, to keep 
them posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
a complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are “‘grouped”’ to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 


and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street 


Chicago 
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26784—-Keith, Simmons Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Finance 10792—C. B. & Q. abandonment. 

Finance 10798—Joint application of A. T. & S. F. and K. S. W. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
abandonment of line of railroad extending from Arkansas City 
to South Haven, Kan. 

October 18—The Dalles, Ore.—Wasco County Court House—Public 

Utilities Commissioner of Oregon: 

* Finance No. 10872—Joint application of Des Chutes Railroad (Co, 

and Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Co. for permis- 

sion to abandon a line of railroad and to operate, under trackage 
rights, over the Oregon Trunk Railway between Oregon Trunk 

Junction and North Junction, all in Sherman and Wasco counties, 

Ore. 

October 19—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26733—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. South- 

ern et al. 

26830—Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. F. & C. et al. 

October 21—Springfield Mass.—Hotel Kimball—Examiner Fuller: 
26765—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 
26952—Springfield Foundry Co. vs. B. & A, et al. 

21133 and Sub. No. 1—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. 


October 21—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26709—Pacific Commonwealth Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
26735—Kansas City Southern Railway Co. vs. L. & A. 
26821—Badger Paper Mills, Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
October 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10898—Application of the Monessen Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. for a cetificate of public convenience and necessity 
authorizing operation as an interstate common carrier. 
October 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance 10960—Application of the Joseph Schonthal Co. for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Blissfield Railroad Co. by purchase 
of capital stock. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26693—-Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal et al. 
26737—Davison Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
26739—Wolfe Fruit Co., Ltd., et al. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner G. L. Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15960—Coke from Birmingham, Ala., 
district to Baton Rouge and North Baton Rouge, La. 


October 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance 10922—Application Legh R. Powell and Henry W. Ander- 
son, receivers, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. for authority to 
construct a line of railroad in Highlands County, Fla. 


October 23—Springfield, Mass.—Hotel Kimball—Examiner Fuller: 
21849—Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

October 23—Chicago, Ill.—Hotel Sherman—Examiner Worthington: 
26935—-Agar Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. 
27018—Belt R. R. & Stock Yards Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. 
26717—Chicago Livestock Exchange vs. A. & S. et al. 
27149—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton et al. 


October 23—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26669—Kauffman-Lattimer Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
26818—Darling & Co. vs. Southern et al. 
26820—Darling & Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 


October 24—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15563—Grain between river ports on 
Illinois Central System. 

October 24—Dubuque, Ia.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner T. F. Sulli- 

van: 

Finance No. 10815—Application of the Bellevue & Cascade Railroad 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity permit- 
ting abandonment of its line of railroad extending from Bellevue 
and Cascade, Ia. 

October 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W.-M. C. Cheseldine: 
Fourth Section Application 16021—Newsprint paper to Syracuse, N. 

Y.—Filed by W. S. Curlett. : 

October 25—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Fuller: 
23340—F. E. Reed Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
20733—Abendroth Brothers et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
21849—Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
21133—Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. et al. : 
21383—Manufacturers’ Foundry Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
22098—National Radiator Corp. vs. B. & O. et al. 
20554—-Swayne Robinson & Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. et al. 
26°86, Amersil Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

October 25—Washington, D. C.—Argument: : 
25798—Consumers Coal Corp. et al. vs. Atlantic & Yadkin Railway 

Co. et al. 

26124—Commonwealth Coal Co. vs. A. & Y. et al. 

26495—-City of Greensboro, N. C., et al. vs. A. & Y. 

26729—Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce vs. N. & W. 

October 26—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26732—Quaker Oats Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co. 
26859—Musante, Berman, Steinberg Co., Inc., vs. Railway Express 

Agency, Inc., et al. and Sub. No. 1. 
October 26—Devils Lake, N. D.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner T. F. 
Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10903—Application of Great Northern Railway Co. for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
abandonment of line betweén St. John and the International 
boundary, Rolette county, N. D 


October 28—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Fuller: 
26938—Amend Hardware Corp. vs. W. S. et al. 
26947—-Landers, Frary & Clark vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
26962—Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. vs. W. S. et al. 
27032—Columbia Machine Works & Malleable Iron Co. vs. D. & H. 
et al. 
27144—Heller Brothers Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
October 28—Chicago—Sherman Hotel—Examiner Worthington: 
24847—Chicago Livestock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
27070—Coal to lower lake and St. Lawrence River ports. 
1. & S. 4117 and 1st sup. order—Coal to Lake Erie ports (lake cargo). 
October 28—Grafton, N. D.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10904—Application of Great Northern Railway Co. for 
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Between 


CHICAGO and 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia ....... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston .............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk ..............+ Mondays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUAKER LINE 


and 


CALIFORNIA EASTERN LINE 


Coast to Coast Services 


5 FINE TRAINS 
DAILY 


Leave Chicago 


*9:00 A. M. 

Ar. St. Paul 7:10 pm 
Ar. Minneapolis 7:45 pm 
*3:30 P. M. 

Ar. St. Paul - 10:00 pm 
Ar. Minneapolis 10:30 pm 
*8:30 P. M. 

Ar. St.Paul - 7:25am 
Ar. Minneapolis 8:00 am 
10:00 P. M.. 

Ar. St. Paul 7:55am 
Ar. Minneapolis 8:30 am 

*11:00 P. M. 
Ar. St. Paul 8:15 am 
Ar. Minneapolis 8:50 am 
{* Air-conditioned} 


Albany, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Savannah, Jacksonville, Cristobal 


and 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Stockton, Sacramento, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


DAWNIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


General Eastern Agents 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Albany—D & H Building Chicago—327 S. LaSalle St. 
Philadelphia—The Bourse Pittsburgh—Gulf Bldg. 
Norfolk—111 E. Plume Street Detroit—General Motors Bldg. 
Baltimore—Keyser Building Savannah—Cotton Saenes Bidg. 
Boston—33 Broad Street Jacksonville—P. O. Box 1866 


General Merchandise— Cold Storage 
Warehouse 
WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 
















Cargo-Haendling Freezers 
Rail-Lake and Barge Coolers From NEW re) 
ermina Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing From TAMPA to 
Capacity Service 
2000 Feet Private = Office and Factory 
Dock Space NEW YORK, 5 Broadway 






TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 








CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon 





From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 
RLEA AMPA ILA 


OSTO) 
From MOBILE to NEW B oe en — ON ones PHILADELPHIA 
Between NEW GRLEANS, STOUSTON ~ CORPUS CHRISTI 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., — 


BALTIMORE, Eesbourd Bidg. 


-in- i spe ® 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. 
Storage - Transit Ayre a | one ll Bidg. DETROM, 556 Book ids. 
BATON 503 E, 1758 Government St. TTSBURGH H, Oliver Bid 


‘LOUIS: Rellway Exchange Bidg. 4 
MEMPH IS, Cotton ey) ie Bidg. HOUSTON, ‘State National Benk Bidg. 


idg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 
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KEEPS ON ITS SUCCESSFUL WAY 


Combining speed, luxury, safety— 
“North Western’s” famous 6% hour 
train between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities—with its convenient 3:30 p. m. 
daily departure—affords practically a full 
business day in Chicago and arrival same 
evening at St. Paul-Minneapolis. Com- 
pletely air-conditioned. No Extra Fare. 


And Now 


the VICTORY Speeds Up 


35 minutes faster to the Twin Cities. Con- 

venient late evening train departs 11:00 

p. m.—30 minutes later—arrives 5 min- 

utes earlier. 40 minutes faster to Duluth. 

LOW FARES EVERY DAY—EVERYWHERE 
R. THOMSON 


Passenger Trafic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 2402 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


MooREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 








WEEKLY SAILINGS 


PHIA an 


PHILADELPHIA, Bourse 
NEW ORLEANS, Witney, ‘Bonk Bidg. 


ROCHESTER 1408 Teele Bid 





Tank. a me aad eee eee CARS 


ONeclcii cntilesiga-weninkainedt 


in perfect condilion 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°S") 227 Sourm 1a sane sr. 


CHICAGO 


A Motor Freight Transportation System—Serving ILLINOIS, INDIANA and IOWA 


Terminals: 
De Kalb, Ill. Michigan City, Ind. 
Reckford, If! Scuth Bend, Ind. 
Sterling, III Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Peoria, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Davenport, la. Des Moines, la. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MOTOR EX 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


hk |) |») & ii | N General Offices: 
‘ aes in on a CE) 


PRESS COMPANY 


Freight Terminal: 
300 N. Canal Street 


Telephones 
DEArborn 9200 to 9215 
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4 certinecate of public convenience and necessity permitting 
abandonment of line between Waihalla and International Bound- 
_ ary, in Pembinz and Cavalier counties, N. D. 

October 28—Montgomery, Ala.—Alabama Public Service Commission 
—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 10890—Application Manistee & Repton Railroad Co. 
for permission to abandon certain portions of its railroad in Mon- 
roe County, Ala. 

October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 

24060—A. Johnston Grand Chief Engineer of Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. (further hearing). 

October 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Lawton and McDaniel: 

“a Section Application 15953—Newsprint paper from Ottawa, 
nt. 

October 30—Atlanta, Ga.—Hotel Biltmore—Examiner Molster: | 

* Finance 10896—Application Southern Railway Co. for permission to 
abandon a line of railroad extending from a point 1.5 miles south 
of Roseland to Williamson, Ga. 

October 30—Oakes, N. Dak.—City Hall—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 

* Finance 10842—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of 
line, between Brampton and Cogswell, Sargent County, N. D 


October 31—Philadelphia, Pa.—Chamber of Commerce—Examiner 


lier: 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
_ es Sub. No. 1—Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. vs. A. C. & 
- et al. 
26587—Virginia Glass Sand Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
October 31—Houston, Tex.—Hotel Ben Milan—Examiner Hosmer: 
1. & S. 4133—Export and Coastwise Cotton—Texas to New Orleans. 
November 1—Grand Rapids, Mich.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner 
Trezise: 
27095—O. & W. Thum Co. vs. Canadian National et al. 
November 1—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Hotel—Examiner Disque: 
27123—-Griggs, Cooper & Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner H. C. Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15964—Grain and grain products to 
T. L. and New England territories. 


Huber 


MOTOR EXPRESS 


1001 
W. Main St. 
Louisville, Ky. 


2933 
S. Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 


Daily Refrigerator Service Between 
CHICAGO LEXINGTON, KY. LOUISVILLE, KY. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Connecting lines serving all points in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successer to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Atterney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


: 
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Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 





Interstate Commerce and State Commission Cases and 
“ian sn Commerce 


815 Mills Bldg. : 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 


Statistical HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


Consulting Engineer, Statistical and 





and Accounting Analyst. 
Studies of Operating Costs and Traffic. 
Cost Accounting and Statistical Matters. 
Valuation of Railroads 
Analyses and Other Transportation Agencies. 


644 Transportation Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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November 2—Spencer, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10909—Application receivers of Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
aoa abandonment of line between Spencer and Storm Lake, 

a. 


November 2—Savannah, Ga.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance 10886—Application of Sylvania Railway Co. for authority 
to lease the properties of the Sylvania Central Railway Co. 

* Finance 10888—Application of Sylvania Central Railway Co. for 

authority to issue capital stock. 

November 4—Lancaster, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

27063—-Dodge Cork Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

November 4—Billings, Mont.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Disque: 

26871—-Independent Refining Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

November 4—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Wisconsin—Examiner Trezise: 

27094—Line Material Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

November 4—New Orleans, La.—St. Charles Hotel—Examiner Hos- 

mer: 

Il. & S. 4096, and Ist and 2nd supplemental orders—Sugar from Gulf 
port groups to northern points. 

27004—-Godchaux Sugars, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 

27137—National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey vs. A. & R. et al, 

November 4—Sumter, S. C.—Claremont Hotel—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance 10859—Application of Southern Railway et al. for permis- 
sion to abandon a line of railroad extending from Sumter to 
Sumter Junction, S. C. 

November 5—Algona, Ia.—Hotel Algona—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10911—Application of receivers of Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of line between Algona and 
Corwith, Ia. 

a 5—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Kon- 
igsbereg: 

25096—Prosco Oils Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. (further hearing). 

November 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Wisconsin—Examiner Trezise: 

27066—Waupun Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 

November 6—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 

22476—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

1. & S. 4119—Jefferson City and North Jefferson, Mo., rates. 


November 6—New Orleans, La.—Hotel St. Charles—Examiner Hos- 


mer: 
l. & S. 4141—Bananas from Gulf Ports and El Paso to Colorado. 
November 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Snider: 
27013—Joseph Horne Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
a 6—New York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—Examiner Kon- 
igsberg: 
27067—Geo. Allison & Co. et al. vs. Norfolk Southern et al. 
November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner C. K. Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications 15755, 15756 and 15757—Coal and coal 
briquettes in the south—Filed by J. E. Tilford and J. P. Blanton. 
November 7—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
26472—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. and Sub. No. 1. 
26107—Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc., vs. B. & S. et al. 


November 7—Fort Dodge, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sulli- 
van: 

Finance No. 10907—Application receivers of Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. for a certificate of public conveniencé and necessity 
——— abandonment of line between Angus and Kalo Junc- 
ion, Ia. 


November 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner Snider: 

1. & S. 4131—Flue lining, clay products, in official territory. 
November 7—Morehead City, N. C.—Villa Hotel—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance 10934—Application of Morris S. Hawkins and L. H. Wind- 

holz, receivers of Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. for permission to 
abandon the line of that company between Morehead City and 
Beaufort, N. C. 


November 7—New Orleans, 
Hosmer. 

* Fourth Section Application 13082—Class and commodity rates be- 
tween points in Louisiana—Filed by Illinois Cent. and Y. & M. V. 


November 7—Helena, Mont.—U. S. Court Rooms—Examiner Disque: 
23640—Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within the 
state of Montana. (Further hearing). 
* 27178—Emergency freight charges within Montana. 


November 8—Washington, D. C.—Argument: 
l. & S. 4065 and ist supp. order—Lime from, to and between eastern 
trunk line points. 
25589—-Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Fourth section application 15733—Lime in trunk line and central 
territories. 
a 8—Schenectady, N. Y.—Van Curler Hotel—Examiner Kon- 
igsberg: 
27148—Buff Fuel & Oil Corporation et al. vs. D. & H. et al. 
November 8—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Hotel—Examiner Trezise: 
27112—Big Fork & International Falls Railway Co. et al. vs. Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation et al. 


November 8—New Orleans, La.—St. 


mer: 
* Fourth Section Application 16002—Iron and steel to Corpus Christi, 


Tex.—Filed by F. A. Leland, 


November 9—Grinnell, Ia.—Federal Bldg.—Examiner T. F. Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10908—Application of receivers of Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity permitting abandonment of line between G. & M. junc- 
tion and Montezuma, Ia. 
November 11—Duluth, Minn.—Duluth Hotel—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. 41438—Dairy products from W. T. L. to official territory. 
November 11—Cincinnati, O.—Netherland Plaza—Examiner Snider: 
27034—-Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
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WANTED to buy complete set used Interstate Commerce Decis- 
ions, bound. Box EEO-1, Traffic Service Corp., 418 South Market 
Street, Chicago. 


La.—Hotel St. Charles—Examiner H. 


Charles Hotel—Examiner Hos- 
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